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Hic patet ingeniie campus: certusque merenti 

Stat favor. Ciaupiay. 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.” —AKEWSIDE, 
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Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Conti- 
nent, during the years 1799—1804. By Alexander de Humboldt, and Aimé 
Bonpland. Written in French, by Alexander de Humboldt, and translated 
into English, by Helen Maria Williams. Philadelphia: Published by M. 


Carey. 1815. 8vo. p. p. 432. 


From the perusal of the above volume, we do not scruple to 
confess, that we have derived more instruction, than we have en- 
joyed pleasure. Mr. Humboldt has succeeded in exercising the 
understanding; and it appears that he did not attempt to amuse 
the imagination, or agitate the passions. This, therefore, is a 
Book of Travels but ill calculated to divert the volatile, or em- 
ploy the idle; it cannot be read for mere pleasure, to while away 
a vacant hour, or relax the rigour of business, or of study. If 
we may be permitted to make the distinction, when the difference 
in reality exists, we should call the present a Book of Physical 
Travels, as opposed to those excursions that have moral know- 
ledge for their immediate object. The former explores the ina- 
nimate treasures, and mineral wonders of the globe; vegetstion 
and geology attract his attention, aud exercise his sagacity; and 
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if he adds to the cabinets of the curious, or augments the collec. 
tions of the learned, his usefulness is acknowledged, and his end 
is accomplished. The latter is engaged in a more pleasing pur- 
suit. He traces the modifications of the human passions, as dj- 
versified by every variety of climate, disparity of condition, and 
inequality of knowledge; till every aspect of the mind is un. 
fylded to our view, and the mysteries of humanity are exposed tg 
the contemplation of reason. Manners, habits, and customs, are 
minutely inquired into, and faithfully depicted. © Attention js 
prompt, to catch the feeblest knowledge of our fellow mortals, 
and sympathy throbs +m expectation, of concurring, in the pains 
and pleasures, the evris and the blessings, of a distant people, 
Every image glows with the vividness of reality, im the imagi- 
nation; we detest the ferocity of the cruel savage, commiserate 
the suffermgs of the persecuted native, join in the revels of the 
nupticl ceremony, and sigh over the untimely fate of ihe !:- 
mented dead. By such narratives every sympathy of the heart, 
is quickened into action, and every faculty of the mind brightens 
at the prospect, of moral improvement, and social delight! 

dut though not so interesting to the general reader, because 
devoid of this social charm,the travels before us, are an invaluable 
acquisition to the naturalist and the philosopher, v hose views 
they enlarge, and whose principles they perfect. Mr. Humboldt 
set out upon his adventures, like a true knight of learning, cow- 
pletely invested in the armour of science; and zealously deter- 
mined, to subjugate every province of nature to his sway. No 
phenomenon escapes him. ‘The sea, the tides, the currents, and 
the whole of the submarine world, attract his attention, and are 
elucidated by his science. ‘The temperature of different atmos- 
pheres, the nature of periodical winds, and every modification ot 
the air, are examined and explained with philosophical precision, 
while the aspect of the heavens, as wel] as the structure of the 
earth, is contemplated with a keen eye, and explained with scien- 
tifick address. ‘The altitude and formation cf mountains, the 
strata of the earth, in different climates, the nature of plants, 
fussils, and minerals, and of some of the peculiar animals. that 
inhabit the regions he explores, are all handled with the skill of 
a master in science, anxious to extend the bounds of useful know- 
ledge, and willing to expand the scope of curious speculatient 
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In truth, this ingenious traveller has left nothing untouched, buf 
moral nature; and perhaps this subject had peen nearly exhausted 
by preceding writers. It is to the scientifick, therefore, that 
Mr. Humboldt addresses himself; and it is from them, that he 
must receive the applause of industry, and perseveranee; and 
the admiration and gratitude, which the force of his intelligence, 
and the importance of his acquisitions te knowledge, so desery. 
edly merit. 

Mr. Humboldt undertook this expedition, under the immedi- 
ate auspices and patronage of the Spanish Court. Of course, in 
his way to South America, he must touch at the Canary Islands: 
and having arrived at Teneriffe, he begins seriously to engage in 
the complicated toils of his undertaking. It is not our intention, 
to follow Mr. Humboldt, through the dry detail of his endless 
researches, equally unnecessary to form a conception of his 
work. as it would prove unpleasing to the reader. Bat I shal! 
here cite his account of their landing, and a description of the 
principal town, fur the purpose of adding some remarks, not so 
greatly to the credit of his labours on this Island, as in the othe: 
regions he explored. 

«Aiter having undergone the fatigue, (says Mr. Humboldt.) of 
“answering the pumberless questions about political events, put 
“by persons who came to visit us on board, we landed. ‘The boat 
“was immediately sent back to the ship, lest the surf, which in 
“this road is very dangerous, should drive it against the mole. 
“The first object that met our view, was a tall woman, of a very 
“tawny complexion, and badly clothed, who was called the eapi- 
“tana. She was followed by several others, whose dress was 
“not more becoming. They all earnestly requested permission 
“to goon board the Pizarro, which was of course refused. In 
“this port, so much frequented by Europeans, licentiousness 
“bears the semblance of order. ‘The capitana is a chief chosen 
“by her companions, over whom she exercises great authority. 
“She prevents whatever may be injurious to the vessels: she en- 
“vares the sailors to return on board at their stated hours. It is 
“to her that the officers apply, when they fear that any of their 
“crew conceal themselves with the intention of deserting. 

“On entering the streets of Santa Cruz, we felt a suffocating 
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‘‘Those who have for a long time breathed the air of the sea, 
“suffer every time they land; not because this air contains more 
‘oxygen than the air on shore, as has been erroneously stated, 
‘but because it is less charged with those gazeous combinations, 
“which the animal and vegetable substances, and the mud result. 
‘sing from their decomposition, pour into the atmosphere. Miasing 
“that escape chemical analysis, have a painful effect on our or- 
“rans, especially when these have not undergone for a long while, 
‘the same kind of irritation. 

“Santa Cruz, the Annaza of the Guanches, is a neat town, 
“with a population of 8000 souls. I was not struck with 
‘the excessive number of monks, and secular ecclesiasticks, 
“which travellers have thought themselves under the necessity of 
«finding, in every country under the Spanish government: nor 
‘shall I stop to enter into a description of the Churches; the li- 
‘brary of the Dominicans, which contains scarcely a few hun 
-<«lred volumes; the mole, where the inhabitants assemble to in- 
“hale the freshness of the evening breeze; or the famed monu- 
‘ment of the marble of Carara, thirty feet high, dedicated to our 
‘Lady of the Candelaria, in memory of her miraculous appear- 
“ance, in 1392, at Chimisay, near Guimar. The port of Santa 
‘Cruz, may be considered as a great caravansary on the road to 
America and the Indies. Every traveller, who writes the nar- 
srative of his adventures, begins by a description of Madeira 
‘and Teneriffe; and if, in the natural history of these islands, 
“there yet remains as it were, an immense field untrod, we must 
-adinit, that the topography of the httle towns of Funchal, Santa 
“Cruz, Laguna, and Oratava, leaves scarcely any thing untold.” 
p. p- 110, 111, 112. 

So true is the latter remark, that even Mr. Humboldt, with 
ali his science, sagacity, and research, has made comparatively 
but small additions to our knowledge, even of the natural history 
of this familiar Island. He comes in the track of so many pre- 
vious travellers, all armed at every point for every purpose, that 
little remained for him to glean, in fields before so completely 
beaten; and whatever he may think of the magnitude of his ‘own 
performance, we do not believe that le has discovered so great a 
mass of important knowledge, or curious facts, before unknown. 
He ascended the summit of the Peak,observed the temperature of 
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=== ee 
the atmosphere at various points, and measured its altitude, and 
breadth of the crater, with many other curious appearances; but 
ali this, had been performed by others, with equal success, and 
neatly equal advantage; yet he has collected some rare plants, 
and explained many difficult phenomena. In his descriptions, he 
possesses less beauty, than any traveller, we remember; though 
his fancy seems vivid, and his perceptions accurate. But Mr. 
Humboldt has fallen into an errour in his style, though it is an 
errour of learning, that casts a blemish upon his pages, and proves 
a great obstruction to the general diffusion of the knowledge he 
has amassed. ‘This is the unnecessary use of technical terms, 
and words exclusively appropriated to the cabinet of science. 
His frequent and ostentatious application of these, overloads 
his book with all those cumbrous trappings of science, that are 
so unwelcome to the general reader, and so unnecessary, in 
their excess, to perspicuity and precision. Yet we would not 
have him totally omitthem. There is a medium, consistent with 
the interest of science, and agreeable to the taste of the literary 
student. There are descriptions of certain phenomena, that 
must be clothed in the terms of science, to make them clear and 
obvious. But there are also descriptions, and narratives, that 
become obscure and deformed; by the language of learning. It 
is the latter fault of which Mr. Humboldt is guilty; and which 
he should the rather have avoided, because men of science can 
always annex technical terms, to. phenomena described in fanu- 
liar words; while cursory readers will not take the trouble to im- 
bibe knowledge, at the cost of so much labour, unattended with 
delight in the perusal. We mention this defect, because it ap- 
pears to us, a powerful opponent, to that universal diffusion of 
knowledge, which is the motive to exertion, and the aim of genu- 
ine philosophy. 

| In the following description, which is entirely scientifick, like 

‘he rest of the brow of learningis contracted to a frown, amidst 

the beauties of nature, and the severity of the naturalist is un- 

mitigated by the charms of fancy.—* When seated on the ester- 

“nal ridge of the crater, we turned our eyes towards the north- 

“west, where the coasts are decked with villages and -hamlets. 

“At our feet, masses of vapour, constantly driven by the winds, 

“afforded ug the most variable spectacle. A uniterm stratum of 
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“clouds, the same as we have just described, and which separat. 
ed us from the lower region of the Island, had been pierced jp 
‘several places, by the effect of the small currents of air, which 
“the earth, heated by the Sun, began to send towards us. The 
“port of Orotava, its vessels at anchor, the gardens, and th 
“vineyards which encircle the town, exhibited themselves through 
“an opening, which seemed to enlarge every instant. From the 














“summit of these solitary regions, our eves hovered over an inha- 
“bited world; we enjoved the striking contrast between the bare 
“sides of the Peak, its steep declivities covered with scoria, its 
“elevated plains destitute of vegetation, and the smiling aspect of 
‘the cultivated country beneath; we beheld the plants divided by 
“zones, as the temperature of the atmosphere diminished with 
“the height of the side. Below the Piton, lichens begin to cover 
“the scorious lava with lustered surface: a violet. akin to the 
“viola decumbens, rises on the slope of the volcano at 1740 toises 
“of heights it takes the lead not only of the other herbaceous plants, 
“but even of the gramina, which in the Alps and on the ridge of 
‘the Cordilleras, form close neighbourhood with the plants of the 
-family of eryptogamia. ‘Lufis of retama, loaded with flowers. 
“make gay the vallies hollowed out by the torrents, and which are 
~cncumbered with the effects of the lateral eruptions; below the 
~spartium, or retama, lies the region of ferns, bordered by the 
«tract of the arborescent heaths. Forests of laurel, rhamnus 
sand arbutus divide the ericas from the rising grounds planted 
“with vines and fruit trees. A rich carpet of verdure extends 
«from the plain of spartium, and the zone of the alpine plants 
“even to the group of the date trees and the musa, at the feet o 
“which the Ocean appears to roll. [here pass slightly over the 
“principal features of this botanical chart, as I shall enter hereat- 
“rer into some farther details respecting the geography of the 
“plants of the Isle of Teneriffe.” p. p. 153, 154. 

Such are the landscapes, which the pencil of a Philosopher de 
lights to delineate. 

Mr. Humboldt evidently betrays an unreasonable partiality " 


the Spanish people and government. If his nratse proceeds from 


eratitude, we may excuse his zeal. and pardon his infatuation, 
jor the sake of his virtue. He accuses other travellers of pre! 
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their errours, and censure their viecs. Mr. Humboldt is guilty ot 
the opposite fault; while in our opinion his adversaries are wholly 
innocent. Ife makes it his peculiar business, to praise every 
trait of their pohey, and extol every feature of their character. 
Where this partiality rises to an admiration for their magnanimi- 
ty, and an eulogy on their wissom, it becomes absurd: and every 
dispassionate mind condemns his want of judgment, or disre- 
eard of truth: and pities his humility, or ridicules his weakness. 

Among the curious objects he describes, is the Dragon-Tree. 
“Although we were acquainted, says he, from the narratives of so 
“many travellers, with the dragon-tree of the garden of Mr. 
“Franqui.we were not the less struck with its enormous magnitude. 
“We were told, that the trunk of this tree, which is wwentioned in 
“several very ancient documents as making the boundaries of a 
“field, was as gigantick in the fifteenth century, as it is at the 
“present moment. Its height appeared to us to be about 50 
“or 60 feet; its circumference near the roots is 45 feet. We 
“could not measure higher, but Sir George Staunton found, that 
“10 feet from the eround. the diameter of the trunk is sti!l 
“l2english feet; which corresponds perfectiv with the asser 
“tion of Borda, who found its mean circumference 33 feet & 
“inches, French measure. ‘The trunk is divided into a great 
“number of branches, which rise in the form of a candelabrun, 
“and are terminated by tufts of leaves, like the yucca which 
“adorns the valley of Mexico. It is this division, which gives it 
“a very different appearance from that of the palm-tree.”? p. 128. 

Mr. Humboldt takes his leave of the Canaries, by shewing the 
force of his prejudice in favour of the Spanish character: and in- 
dulving in the dream of a visionary, by anticipating their future 
renown. ‘The former, we think, is at present unmerited; and the 
latter, a fantastick illusion. 

“The present population of the Canaries undoubtedly appears 
“inconsiderable, when compared with that of several countries of 
“Europe. The Island of Malta, the industrious inhabitants cf 


“which, cultivate a rock almost destitute of mould, is seven 


“umes less than Teneriffe, and yet has twice the population: but 
“writers, who are fond of painting in vivid colours the depopula 
“ation of the Spanish colonies, and who attribute the cause to the 


celeslastieal hierarchy, forget that in every place, since the 
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“reign of Philip V. the number of inhabitants has obtained, ina 
“sreater or less degree, a rapid increase. The relative population 
«is already greater in the Canaries, than in both Castiles, in Es. 
‘tramadura, and in Scotland. The whole archipelago exhibits a 
«‘mountanous country, the extent of which is a seventh less 
«than the surface of the Island of Corsica: it supplies, however, 
«the same number of inhabitants.” pages, 224, 225. 

To compare one part of the Spanish territories with another, 
equally liable to the same influence, cannot disprove the alleg- 
ed cause of their depopulation. We know by impressive experi- 
rience, the tendency of the vices engendered by monastick vows, 
and superstitious observances. The instance of Scotland, though 
independent of their operation, is obnoxious to the same objec- 
tion; its population is diffuse, not crowded; and a vast loss of jn- 
habitants by emigration, explains their deficiency, to flow from 
a different source. 

«The Canarians, continues Mr Humboldt, are fond of cons- 
‘dering their country, as forming part of European Spain, and 
“they have added some portion to the riches of Castilian liter- 
‘ature. The names of Clavijo, author of the Pensador Madri- 
‘tense, of Vieyra, Yriarte, and Betancourt, are honourably dis- 
‘tinguished in the scientifick and in the literary world. The 
‘“Canarians are endowed with that liveliness of imagination, 
“which characterizes the inhabitants of Andalusia and Grenada 
sand we may be led to hope, that at some future period, tle 
‘Fortunate islands, like every other climate of the Globe, either 
‘where man reposes on the lavish bounties of Nature, or shrinks 
‘from the severity of her frown, will inspire the muse of some 
“native poet.” p. p. 225, 226. 

Every reader must attend Mr. Humboldt in his transitions 
from elaborate science, to natural sentiment, with pleasure— 
Their ship at last approaches their destined port; and he engages 
our attention by moral incidents, that occupy the heart, as well 
as the understanding. 

“The pleasure we felt on discovering the southern Cross, W4 
‘swarmly shared by such of the crew, as had lived in the colonies. 
‘In the solitude of the seas, we hail a star as a friend, from whom 














«we have long been separated. Among the Portuguese and the 
“Spaniards, peculiar motives seem to increase this feeling: 
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«religious sentiment attaches them toa constellation, the form of 
wwhich recalls the sign of the faith planted by their ancestors in 
«the deserts of the new world.” Planted, he might have added, 
at the cost of blood, and the sacrifice of the happiness, and of the 
extermination of millions of innocent creatures, endued with 
reason, susceptible of pain,and indignant from oppression. There 
isnot a more shocking inconsistency in nature, than this, that 
would propagate a Religion of peace, through every crime, that 
stains the heart of man, and by every cruelty, that can spring 
from passion, and terminate in death. ‘The Spaniards have the 
entire glory of the discovery of America; but they also have the 
undivided infamy and disgrace, of annihilating its natives, and 
destroying with fire and sword, as well as vice, an inoffensive 
and hospitable land. Who that views their intrepidity with ad- 
miration, but contemplates at the same time, with emotions of 
horrour, their wanton cruelty, and desolating avarice. While 
the sense of humanity continues to throb in the heart, and the 
plea of justice to influence the mind, the oppressors of the new 
world, will always be mentioned with indignation, and consi- 
dered with dishonour. 

“The two great stars, he continues, which mark the summit 
“and the foot of the Cross, having nearly the same right ascen- 
“sion, it follows hence, that the constellation is almost perpen- 
“dicular at the moment when it passes the meridian. ‘This cir- 
“cumstance is known to every nation, that lives beyond the tro- 
“picks, or in the southern hemisphere. It has been observed at 
“what hours of the night, in different seasons, the Cross of the 
“south is erect, or inclined. It is a time-piece, that advances 
“very regularly, near four minutes a day, and no other group of 
“stars exhibits, to the naked eye, an observation of time so easily 
“made. How often, have we heard our guides exclaim, in the 
“savannahs of Venezuela, or in the desert extending from Lima 
“to Truxillo, “Midnight is past, the Cross begins to bend.” How 
“often those words reminded us, of that affecting scene, where 
“Paul and Virginia, seated near the source of the river of La- 
“taniers, conversed together for the last time, and where the old 
“man, at the sight of the southern Cross, warns them that it rs 
“ume to separate. 
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“The last days of our passage were not so happy, as the mild- 
‘ness of the climate, and the calmness of the ocean, had led us 
‘to hope. The dangers of the sea did not disturb our enjov- 
«ments; but the germ of a malignant fever, discovered itself, as 
‘we drew near the Antilles. Between decks the ship was ex- 
‘cessively hot, and very much encumbered. From the time we 
‘passed the tropick, the thermometer was at thirty-four, or thirty- 
‘six degrees. ‘Two sailors, several passengers, and, what is re- 
‘markable enough, two negroes from the coast of Guinea, and a 
‘mulatto child, were attacked with a disorder which appeared 
¢epidemick. ‘The symptoms were not equally alarming in them 
“all; nevertheless, several persons, and especially the most ro- 
‘bust, fell into a delirium after the second day, and felt a total 
“prostration of their strength. The indifference which prevails 
“on board packet boats, for every thing that dves not regard the 
‘working of the ship, and the quickness of the passage, pre- 
‘vented the captain from employing the ordinary ineans, of di- 
‘ininishing the danger which threatened us. No fumigation was 
“made. A Gallician surgeon, ignorant and phlegmatick, ordered 
‘bleedings, because he attributed the fever to what he called heat 
‘and corruption of the blood. ‘There was not an ounce of bark 
‘on board; we had forgot to take any with us, because, being 
‘more occupied with our instruments than our health, we thought 
“too carelessly, that this salutary production of Peru could not 
‘fail to be found on board a Spanish vessel. 

“The 8th of July, a sailor, who was near expiring, recovered 
“his health from a circumstance that is worthy of being mention- 
“ed. His hammock was so hung, that there was not ten inches 
“between his face and the deck. It was impossible to administet 
‘the sacraments, in this situation; for, agreeably to the custom 
‘aboard Spanish vessels, the viaticum ought to be carried by tlt 
“light of tapers, and followed by the whole crew. The patient 
‘was removed into an airy place. near the hatchway, where 4 
“small square birth had been formed with sail cloth. There be 
‘was to remain till he died, which was an event expected every 
‘moment; but passing from an air extremely heated, stagnan', 
“and filled with miasms, into fresher and purer air, which wa 
“renewed every instant, he gradually revived from his lethargick 
‘state. His recovery dated from the day when he quitted the 
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«middle deck; and as often in medicine the same facts are cited 
«sin support of systems diametrically opposite; this recovery con- 
«firmed our doctor in his ideas of the inflammation of the blood, 
cand the necessity of bleeding, evacuating, and all the asthenick 
«remedies. We soon felt the fatal effects of this treatment; and 
«wished more than ever to reach the coast of America.’ p. 244. 

One of the passengers having become a victim to this dreadful 
malady, Mr. Humboldt thus paints with the pencil of a master, 
the night scene, that was to witness his burial. It is wrought 
with much skill, in the vivid colours of eloquence; and must 
impress every mind with solemn sentiments, and silent awe. 

“We were assembled on the deck, avsorbed in melancholy 
“reflections. It was no longer doubtful, that the fever which 
“raged on board, had assumed in these last days a fatal aspect.—~ 
«Qur eyes were fixed ona hilly and desert coast, on which the 
“Moon, from time to time, shed its light athwart the clouds. The 
«sea gently agitated, shone with a feeble phosphorick glittering. 
“Nothing was heard but the monotonous cry of a few large sea- 
“birds, flying towards the shore. A profound calm reigned over 
“these solitary abodes, but this calm of nature, was in discor- 
“dance with the painful feelings by which we were oppressed. 
“About eight, the dead man’s knell was slowly tolled; at this 
“lugubrious sound, the sailors ceased their labour, and threw 
“themselves on their knees, to offer a momentary prayer: an 
“allecting ceremony, which, while it brought to our remembrance 
“those times, when the primitive christians considered themselves 
“as nembers of the same family, seemed to blend mankind into 
“one common feeling, from the sentiment of a common evil.— 
“The corpse of the Asturian was brought upon deck during the 
“night, and the priest entreated, that it might not be committed 
“to the wares, till after sun-rise, in order to pay it the last rites, 
“according to the usage of the Romish church. There was not 
“an individual on board, who did not sympathise with the fate of 
“tus young man, whom we had beheld, but a few days before, 
“full of cheerfulness and health.” p. p. 249, 250. 

Whether the following method of foretelling the approach of 
lempests, possess more refinement than utility, it is not difficult 
todetermine. The excesses of science often degenerate into the 
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mieruity of intricate expedients, yseless in their tendency. but 
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curious in experiment and speculation. Of this kind we consider 
the following. Yet it affords this consoling conclusion, that the 
perfection of substantial knowledge is already accomplished; and 
that when philosophers resort to such remote objects on which to 
display their ingenuity, the defects of science are few and trivia), 
and the fields of discovery very limited. The cyanometer is ay 
instrument used to measure the azure colour of the sky, and that 
of the surface of the sea. 

«The cyanometrical indications contained in this work, says 
‘Mr. Humboldt, are, I believe, the first that have been attempted 
‘on the sea, in the equinoctial regions. ‘he instrument I made 
suse of, had been compared with that of M. de Saussure. I had 
‘the satisfaction, in 1795, to consult this illustrious naturalist 
“on ny travelling projects; and he had engaged me to make, at 
‘a distance from Europe, a series of observations similar to those 
‘he had collected on the chain of the higher Alps. 

“Tshall not here enter into the theory of the cyanometer, and 
“the necessary precautions to avoid errours. Though this im- 
“perfect instrument is yet but little known, naturalists are not 
“less acquainted with the ingenious principle on which the deter 
‘mination of the extreme points of the scale are founded. In 
‘order to assure myself by direct proof, whether the cyanometri- 
‘cal observations are comparable with each other, I have often 
“placed the instrument in the hands of persons, who have not 
‘been accustomed to this kind of measurement, and I have ob- 
‘served, that their judgment on the shades of blue toward the ho- 
“rizon, and at the zenith, never diflered more than two degrees.” 
p- p. 293, 294. 

In a pure philosophical point of view, however, this instrument 
is of more importance, as it tends to the theory, respecting the 
causes of the blue colour of the sky. M. de Saussure claims the 
honour of this invention. ‘The name of the instrument, Cyans- 
ueier is derived from two Greek words, signifying blue, and 4 
measure; expressive of the object for which it is used. It 1s 
formed of a circular board, or zone, of thick paper,or pasteboard, 
and is divided into fifty-one parts, each part being painted witha 
different shade of blue, gradually varying in its tint, from the 
deepest to the lightest blue. The zone, thus coloured with every 
possible shade of azure, is beld in the hand of a person, who by 
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noting the exact tint that agrees with the colour of the sky: and 
by then reckoning the number of it, from the deepest shade, will 
be enabled to mark the degree of the intensity of the azure co- 
lour of the heavenly vault. An improvement of this instrument, 
has already been made, by constructing it of two plates of glass; 
but it may be doubted, whether it can be brought to greater pre- 
cision, from the result of Mr. Humboldt’s experience. Yet this 
is a valuable improvement in opticks; and may be made to de- 
termine the cause of the colour, of that beautiful azure canopy, 
that we all contemplate with pleasure, and see obscured with 
pain. 

Mr. Humboldt thus describes his arrival at Cumana. “We 
“anchored opposite the mouth of the river Manzanares, on the 
«16th of July, at the break of day; but we could not land till 
«very late in the morning, because we were obliged to wait the 
«visit of the officers of the port. Our eves were fixed on the 
“groups of cocoa-trees that border the river, and the trunks of 
“which more than sixty feet high, towered over the landscape. 
“The plain was covered with tufts of cassias, capers, and those 
“arborescent mimosas, which, like the pine of Italy, extend their 
“branches in the form of an Umbrella. The pinnated leaves of 
“the palms were conspicuous on the azure of a sky, the clearness 
“of which was unsullied by any trace of vapours. The Sun was 
“ascending rapidly towards the zenith. A dazzling light was 
“spread through the air, along the whitish hills strewed with ey)- 
“indric cactuses, and over a sea ever calm, the shores of which 
“were peopled with alcatras, egrets, and flamingoes. The splen- 
“dour of the day, the vivid colouring of the vegetable world, the 
“forms of the plants, the varied plumage of the birds, every 
“thing announced the grand aspect of nature in the equinoctial 


“regions.” pp. 336. 








- this country, so rich in objects of curiosity to the natnral- 
t, Mr. Humboldt has investigated and described, every inter- 

es sting phenomenon, and remarkable peculiarity. He has de- 
tailed the nature of Karthquakes, in a manner that bestows the 
most substantial certainty on his conclusions; and has extended 
his researches into ever y depar tment of science, that terminates 
in valuable acquisitions, and merits general applause. Nor in 
the latter part of his work, has he totally omitted to give os 
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some information of the moral character of the world he visited, 
This is to us the most pleasing part of his book, and not the least 
important. One of the peculiarities, that eminently distinguish 
this people, is so remarkable, that I cannot abstain from trans. 
cribing it, for the amusement and gratification of the reader. 

«The banks of the Manzanares are very pleasant, and shadow- 
sed by mimosas, erythrinas, ceibas and other trees of gigantick 
‘srowth. A river, the temperature of which, in the season of 
‘the floods, descends as low as twenty-two degrees, when the air 
is at thirty and thirty-three degrees, is an inestimable benefit, 
“jn a country where the heats are excessive during the whole year, 
‘and where it is so agreeable to bathe several times in the day, 
“The children pass as it were a part of their lives in the water; 
“the whole of the inhabitants, even the women of the most opulent 
‘families, know how to swim; and in a country where man is so 
‘near the state of nature, one of the first questions asked at first 
‘meeting in the morning is, whether the water is cooler than the 
“preceding evening. ‘The mode of bathing is various enough. 
“We every evening visited a very respectable society in the su- 
‘“burb of the Guayquerias. Ina fine moon-light night, chairs 
‘were placed in the water, the men and women were lightly 
“clothed, as in some baths in the north of Europe; and the fa- 
“mily and strangers assembled in the river, passed some hoursin 
‘smoking segars, and in talking, according to the custom of the 
‘country, of the extreme dryness of the season, of the abundant 
“rains in the neighbouring districts, and particularly of the luxu- 
«ries of which the ladies of Cumana accuse those of the Caraccas 
‘and the Havannah. ‘The company were under no apprehension 
“from the bavas or small crocodiles which are now extremely 
“scarce, and which approach men without attacking them. These 
‘animals are three or four feet long. We never met with them 
“in the Manzanares, but with a great number of dolphins, which 
“sometimes ascend the river in the night, and frighten the bathers 
‘by spouting water.” pages 572, 373. 

Throughout the whole of this instructive volume, the author 
has interspersed a number of interesting tables. that cannot fail to 
be useful and interesting to the navigator and the naturalist. In 
these, he has omitted no remarks, and overlooked no tacts, that 
might either yield instruction, or gratify curiositv. 
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Mr. Humboldt concludes his narrative, by some interesting re. 
flections, on the detached and isolated character of the American 
colonies from the mother country. His feelings of regret upon 
finding few traces of their European origin, and no memorials of 
their past history, are peculiar to the heart of benevolence, and 
soothing to the mind of philosophy. Every lover of science, and 
alvocate of improvement, must join him in lamenting the litera- 
ry nakedness of the condition of those colonies; but every philan- 
thropist must rejoice in the dissolution of that national influences 
which accompanied the ancient dependencies of Greece. It is 
this renunciation of local prejudices, and traditionary forms that 
leads to inventions and novelty, and eventually constitutes per- 
fection. Yet the change is wrought not by the hand of violence, 
but the tendency of nature. The force of climate, the exemption 
from the imposing influence of regular society, the habits necessa- 
rily attendant upon new situations and unknown necessities, all 
lead to this separate trait of moral character. Their deficiences 
are equally unavoidable. Time must give birth to perfection; a 
settled state of general opulence must afford leisure, and which in its 
turn, must inspire improvement. Nor can we reasonably look 
for splendid excellence, from the colonies of Spain, till those 
planted by other nations, shall previously manifest qualities that 
may command admiration, and display acquirements that may en- 
title them to applause. Then, and not till then, will the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies, possess an interesting “history,” and 
“national literature.” 

Throughout this work an abundant accumulation of valuable sci- 
ence, invites the attention, and promises to repay the toil of the 
reader. It isa text book, to which the man of science can always re- 

sort without the fear of disappointment. It extends the bounds of 
botany, chemistry and mineralogy; and leaves no department of 
knowledge, without making some addition to its magnitude, and 
its excellence. As such, it undoubtedly confers on Mr. Hum- 
boldt, as high a rank, as any modern traveller can boast; and in 
vielding him all the praise he merits, we are disposed to overlook 
lis significant glance at our literary deficiency, which he takes 
near the conclusion of the volume. The hint so freely expressed 
and the reproof so evidently implied, should not be lost upon 
\merican scholars. Let it serve as a spur to exertion, and a 
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gaide to excellence, and the time will be short when we may exult 
in the proud equality of wisdom, and bid defiance to the united 
powers of European criticism. s. 


The Missionary, a Poem. By W. L. Bowles. Philadelphia: Published by 
Matthew Carey. 1815. 18mo. p. p. 144. { 


In the present poem, we behold with pleasure, a misguided au- 
thor rising from the lash of the satirist, improved by the just se. 
verity of ridicule, and invigorated by the consciousness of his for- 
mer weakness. Mr. Bowles in his “progress of discevery,” had 
committed many heavy sins against the purity of taste and the 
laws of reason. But his transgression did not pass with impuni- 
ty, and was not received as the daring novelty of genius, disdain 
ing the fetters of criticism, for the remote purpose of untried im. 
provement. Byron perceived the outrage on nature, and with 
the indignant feelings of a wit, reproved the rashness of the intru- 
der, who so fearlessly ventured to contemn the dictates of taste. 
Mr. Bowles has given no small testimony of his powers, by bow- 
ing to the decree of the critick, and correcting the errours that 
exposed him to chastisement. ‘To be open to conviction at the 
cost of vanity, and desirous of improvement, that may excite the 
imputation of previous ignorance or perversion, is at once a proo 
of a vigorous mind, and a noble sensibility which promise to lead 
to uncommon excellence, and to terminate in merited fame. 

We are not among those who confound the perversions of 
taste with the absence of genius, or infer the one from the other. 
The most powerful and susceptible minds are most liable to 
adopt capricious modes, and indulge in fanciful innovations. It 
is the effect of impatient ambition struggling in the efforts of fame, 
and the shackles of inexperience. Time and reflection mellov 
and correct it; and they only persevere in the corruption, wh 
are doomed to the shade of oblivion, and destined to incurable 
dulness. Among the latter, we are not disposed to number the 
author of “the missionary.” He has merits that will rise above 
obscurity, and is possessed of powers that may command succe* 

The poem before us, is of that description usually denominate’ 
the Idyllick Epopee. The incidents that gave it birth, and af 
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forded a foundation for the superstructure, are thus detailed in 
the preface. “The following poem is founded upon a fact record- 
«ed in all the historical accounts of that country, (Chili) viz. 
«That at the battle of Aranco in Chili, the Spaniards under Val- 
«divia were destroyed by the Indians, and the victory gained 
«in consequence of the treachery of Valdivia’s page, a native of 
«Chili, who in the most critical moment of the engagement, 
«turned against his master, animated his countrymen, and became 
«afterwards the most renowned leader of the Indians against the 
«invaders of their country. The same histories relate, that at 








“this battle, Valdivia and an old priest, his confessor, who was 
«present, were the only persons taken alive.” 

With these materials the poet has wrought a succession of in- 
teresting scenes, that enchain attention to his page, and engage 
the noblest emotions of the heart in the cause of the oppressed 
Indians. Whatever diversity of sentiment may exist, as to the 
plot, execution or embellishments, it will be found no easy task 
for the most listless reader to lay this poem aside, when he has 
once opened its pages, without satisfying his curiosity by peru- 
sing itto the end. All the praise therefore, which the art of al- 
luring attention, captivating the fancy, exciting the passions, and 
gratifying our moral expectation merits, must be amply yielded 
to Mr. Bowles; and it will be confessed, as we proceed to exa- 
mine his imagery, diction, sentiments and versification, that he is 
justly entitled to the higher applause of bold invention, good taste 
and exuberant fancy. 

The first canto opens with a description of the hut of the Moun- 
tain Warrior, who is the father of Valdivia’s page. The whole 
of the picture is poetick, and the lamentation of the father for 
the loss of his son, is natural and pathetick. These I shall pass 
over; and cite the following examples of the poet’s ability to 
embellish familiar scenes of domestick life, and impart the vivid 
colouring of fancy, to the features of character, and the senti- 
ments of the mind. 


“Ye, who have wak’d, and listen’d with a tear, 
“When cries confus’d, and clangours roll’d more near; 
“With murmur’d prayer, when mercy stood aghast, 

“As war’s biack trump peal’d i\s terrifick blast, ¢ 


‘And o’er the wither’d earth the armed giant pass’d 
o4 
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“Ye, who his track with terrour have pursu’d, 

‘When some delightful band, all blood-imbrued, 

“He swept, where silent is the champain wide, 

“That echoed to the pipe of yester tide, 

“Save when far off, the moon-light hills prolong 

“The last deep echoes of his parting song; 

‘Nor aught is seen in the deserted spot 

“Where trail’d the smoke of many a peaceful cot, 
“Save livid corses that unburied lie, 

“And the black reek slow circling to the sky;— 
“Come LISTEN, Whilst the causes I relate 

“That bow’d the warrior to the storms of fate, f 
“And left these smiling scenes forlorn and desolate.” 9 Canto 1s\' 


Who in the following picture of juvenile character and 


amusements, does not welcome with rapture, a natural scene por- 
trayed in just and elegant colours; to which we all look back with 
a mingled emotion of pleasure and melancholy? ‘The poet is be- 
ginning to-relate the events above alluded to. 


‘In other days, when in his manly pride, 
“Two children for a father’s fondness vied,— 

“Oft they essay’d in mimic strife to wield 

“His lance, or laughing peep’d behind his shield. 

“Oft in the sun or the magnolia’s shade, 

“Lightsome of heart as gay of look, they play’d, 
“Brother and sister: she along the dew, 

“Blithe as the squirrel of the forest flew; 

“Blue rushes wreath’d her head; her dark brown hair 
“Fell, gently lifted on her bosom bare; 

“Her necklace shone, of sparkling insects made, 
“That flit, like specks of fire from sun to shade; 
“Light was her form; a clasp of silver brac’d 

“The azure dy’d ichella round her waist; 

“Her ancles rung with shells, as, unconfin’d, 

“She danc’d and sung wild carols to the wind. 

“With snow white teeth, and laughter in ber eye,—~ 
“So beautiful in youth, she bounded by —* 

“These children danc’d together in the shade, 

“Or stretch’d their hands to see the rainbow fade, 
“Or sat and mock’d with imitative glee, 

“The paroquet, that laugh’d from tree to tree; 

“Or througi: the forest’s wildest solitude, 
“From glen to gler the marmozet pursu’d; 
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“And thought the light of parting day too short, 
“That call’d them, ling’ring, from their daily sport.” 








The boy’s intrepid spirit is well painted. 


“But when th’ impassion’d chieftain spoke of war, 
*‘Smote his broad shield or pointed toa scar, 

“Spoke of the strangers of the distant main, 

“And the proud banners of insulting Spain,— 

“Of the barb’d horse and iron horseman spoke, 

“And his red gods, that roar’d through rolling smoke, 
“The boy, with anxious look and still drawn breath, 
“Hung on the wond’rous tale, as mute as death, 

“Then raised his animated eyes, and cried, 

“() LET ME PERISH BY MY PATHER’S SIDE. 


It is the capture of this noble boy, the darling son of an old 
chief, that constitutes the main spring of the story; and leads the 
poet through a variety of interesting detail. A predatory band 
of Spaniards carry him off in the middle of the night to the Span- 
ish camp. The Missionary, a man of piety, familiar with misfor- 
tune, rescues him from slavery, and adopts him as his son. An- 
selmo,the Missionary, had been previously driven to adopt this 
sacred character, from having lost the woman of his love, by the 
machinations of her relations, who cause him to be persecuted by 
iheholy inquisition. He however escapes from its dungeons, and 
afterwards meets with the object of his passion, when stretched 
upon the bed of death. It then appears, that Anselmo was im- 
prisoned for the purpose of giving countenance to a rumour of his 
decease; under which impression she was forced to yield her hand 
toanother. She bequeaths to Anselmo an only daughter, the 
ollspring of her wretched union; and Lautaro the son of the chief, 
of course becomes the companion of the Spanish maid, who in 
lime becomes his wife. ‘Their love grew like Othello’s: 


“She heard my orphan tale, she lov’d to hear, 

“And sometimes for my fortunes dropp’d a tear. 

“I could have bow’d to direst ills resign’d, 

“But wept at looks so sweet, at words so kind.” Canto 8th- 


Valdivia having observed Lautaro with sentiments of regard 
when vet in blooming age. requests the Missionary to allow him 
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to engage him as a page, to which he consents. Thus by a singn- 
lar, but natural chain of events, Lautaro reaches his native coun. 
try; and eventually becomes its successful defender. His father, 
beholds him once more, with expiring eyes; a shipwreck places 
his wife in the power of the Indians, while on a voyage from Li. 
ma where he resided to join him; Valdivia is sacrificed to the ven- 
geance of the natives; and Anselmo is protected to end his days 
in tranquillity, in company with his adopted children. The catas. 
trophe is at once pleasing and natural; and very skilfully wrought 
by the imagination of the poet. The plot is altogether uncom. 
monly excellent; the sentiments pathetick, the incidents novel, 
and the conclusion complete. Nor has the poet exercised a cen. 
surable freedom, in amplifying the tacts recorded by history, and 
giving them such an embellishment as best snited the object he 
had in view. It is to the poetry therefore, that we must look for 
such beauties, as will confer splendid perfection on the char 
acter of the work. 
It has been remarked by Dr. Johnson, (and where shall we find 
a nobler critick?) that poetry is not to be defined by positive qual- 
ities. We know what it is not, but find it difficult to explain 
what it is. In the same manner, and for the same reasons, it is 
much easier to expose the blemishes, than to demonstrate the 
beauties of poetry. But both will always be invariably perceiv- 
ed and acknowledged by those endued with a correct taste, and 
elevated imagination. Without the last mentioned faculty, itis 
mpossible to form an adequate estimate of the noblest species 0! 
poetry; we may be judges of mere rhyme, and admirers of flowing 
harmony; but never can rise to a just appreciation of the divine 
fire. With these remarks, I shall cite a few passages from the 


poem before us, and let the feelings of the reader decide on the 
perfections of the poet. 


“Like a lone cypress, stately in decay, 

“When time its summer boughs has worn away, 
“And hung its trunk with moss and lichens sere, 
“The Mounratn warniovr rested on his spear. 
“An hundred chosen chiefs, at this dread hour, 
“While vengeance seems on every brow to lour; 
“Chiefs of the scatter’d tribes who roam the plain, 
“That trends from annzs to the western main, 
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“In dreadful circle, round the mid-night smoke, 

“Their country gods with sacrifice invoke. 

“Yet all, at first, were silent as the dead; 

“The pine was heard to rustle o’er their head. 

“So still the dire assembly stood: apart, 

‘Wrapt in the spirit of his fearful art, 

“Alone, to hollow sounds of hideous hum, 

“The wizard-seer struck his prophetick drum. 
“Silent they stood—and watch’d with anxious eyes, 

“What phantom-shape might from the ground arise: 

“No voice came slow—no spectre-form appear’d: 

“A hollow sound, but not of winds, was heard 

“Among the leaves, and distant thunder low, 

“Seem’d like the moans of an expiring foe.”” Canto 4th. p. 62 


“Now beautiful, beneath the heaven’s grey arch, 
“‘Appear’d the main battalion’s moving march; 
“The banner of the cross was borne before, 
“And next, with aspect sad, and tresses hoar, 
“The noty man went thoughtfully, and prest 

“A crucifix in silence to his breast. 

“Vaxrprvia all in plated steel array’d 

“Upon whose crest the morn’s effulgence play’d, 
“Majestick rein’d his steed, and seem’d alone, 
“Worthy the southern worla’s imperial throne. 
“His features through the barred casque that glow 
“His pole-axe pendant from the saddle bow; 
“His steely armour, and the glitter bright 

“Of his drawn sabre in the orient light, 

“Speak him not now for knightly tournament 
“Array’d, but on emprize of prowess bent, 

* And deeds of deadly strife:—” 


This last passage is one of the most faulty in the whole poem. 
Inthe second line a very inelegant pleonasm is discoverable, in the 
words moving march; which might easily have been avoided, and 
tle beauty of the description would have been improved by the in- 
sertion of a more appropriate word. Something of the same ble- 
mish may also be remarked in the fourteenth line; which is at 
least extremely feeble. The glitter bright, is too nearly connect- 
ed with orient light, to be pleasing; and has a sound of puerility, 
as if one line was only made to jingle with the other. But the 
conclusion of the description has more merit. 


“Slow up the hill, with floating vapours hoar, 
“Or by the blue lake’s long retiring shore, 
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“Now seen distinct, through the disparting haze, 
“The glitt’ring file its banner’d length displays; 
“Now winding from the woods, again appears 
“The moving line of watch-locks and of spears, 
“Part seen, part lost: The long illustrious march 
“Circling the swamp, now draws its various arch; 
“And seems, as on it moves, meandering slow, 
“A radiant segment of a living bow.” Canto 7. p. 11), 








The battle is described with animation and skill; but that part 
is superiour, where Lautaro, moved by the sight of his father’s 
danger, declares for his countrymen, and turns the doubtfu 
scale of victory in their favour. 


“With breathless expectation on the height, 
“Lautraro and Ansetmo watch’d the fight: 

‘Pale and resign’d the meek man stood, and press’d 
“More close the holy image to his breast. 

“Now nearer to the ficht Lautaro drew, 

“When on the ground a warriour met his view, 
“Upon whose features memory seem’d to trace 

‘4 faint resemblance of his father’s face; 

“(’er him a horseman, with collected might, 
“Rais’d his uplifted sword, in act to smite, 

“When the youth springing on, without a word, 
“‘Snatch’d from Valdivia’s wearied grasp the sword, 
“And smote the soldier through the crest: a yell 
“Of triumph burst as to the ground he fell. 

‘¢ .4..Lautaro shouted, “On! brave brothers, on! 
*‘Scatter them, like the snow!....the day is won! 


“Lo, mz! Lauraro,—Attacapac’s son!” 


When we except one line in the foregoing, we are willing 


pronounce it very poetick. “When the youth springing on, with- 


out a word,” is mere every day prose; and disfigures the whole 
description. 

The most objectionable paris of this performance, are, the in- 
troduction of Indian songs, and the ballad of the Cid. These 
cannot enhance the beauties of good poet. ,, nor recommend that 
which is bad. ‘To introduce occasionally personages in the dra- 
matick form, speaking in their distinct characters, is also liable to 
a still severer censure; as it destroys that specifick uniformity, 
which should always characterize a finished production. Nor 
this its entire disadvantage. [t exposes an author to the imp 
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tation of want of genius, and invention; though the poet may 
only have adopted it, under a false i impression, that it bestows a 
greater emphasis upex his sentiments, and gives a greater variety 
to his scenes. We could wish likewise, that some lines of Ger- 
man horrour, towards the conclusion were omitted; where Valdi- 
via’s brains and gore are scattered over those around him. This 
we wish the wore ardently, because it has given birth to two of 


the most inelegant and prosaick lines in the poem; we allude to 

' the two first. 

3 

3 “Lautaro, in the current wash’d the trace 

; “Of his poor master’s blood from off his face, 

: “For when the skull was crash’d with thund’ring sound, 

’ “The warm and bursting blood was sprinkled round.” 
A 


Mr. Bowles is frequently unskilful in the structure of his 
' verse; and destroys the energy of a passage, by allowing his lines 
to run too much into one another, instead of terminating the 
» sense at the end of adistich. ‘This when it rarely occurs, af- 
fords a pleasing variety; but its frequent use tires the ear of an 
English reader. He is not sparing in the use of the triplets; which 
he mostly concludes with advantage, by an anexandrine, that 
adds an agreeatake and majestick flow to the rhyme. His versi- 
lication is uncommonly smooth and harmonious, and combines 
sufficient vigour with melodious sweetness. He is sometimes 
sublime, and frequently pathetick; but does not seem capable of 
painting with the hand of a master, the varied and complicated 
emotions of a superiour mind. In the latter deficiency, how- 
ever, he shares the fate of such multitudes of modern poets, as 


to fo rescue him from the disgrace of dulness. Were every verse- 
h- wright a Byron, the functions of the critick would be circum- 
le scribed to the writers of prose. 

| It is our unequivocal opinion, however, that “The Missionary,” 
in ‘savery pretty Poem; that may always be read with interest 
3t and pleasure, while its novelty continues. But its greatest mis- 
ial lortune is, that after itis once read, it will never again be recur- 
‘a red to, either for amusement, or instruction. From an impartial 
to consideration of the intellectual powers that it displays, we think 
vy the genius of Mr. Bowles, is rather diminutive, than great. For 
18 


his improvement he merits praise; but he still hag many faults: 
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to amend, before he can command our admiration. A more 
grievous reflection, however, remains to be disclosed. After alj 
his improvement, he can only arrive at correctness, and attain the 
middle stature of an ordinary poet. The propendency of his ima. 
gination is neither lofty nor sublime; and he more frequently 
struggles to rise, than succeeds in towering. Were we to pre. 
dict the issue of his toils, therefore, we should affirm, that his 
works would never reach to immortality, or confer a great and 
unfading fame upon their author. P. 
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VIEW 
OF THE PRESENT STATE OF POLITE LEARNING. 
(Continued from page 121. ) 





CHAPTER IV. 


Of the perfection to which Learning and the Sciences can bv 
carried. 





Wuice the other powers of the mind indulge in frequent te- 
pose, and are narrowly circumscribed in their operation; while 
memory only traces the impressions of preceding notions, and 
conception swells at the actual presence of its objects while 
judgment decides the merits of known opinions, and_ sensation 
merely imparts the pleasing and painful feelings of the moment, 
imagination, more exalted and evanescent, wanders in unexplor- 
ed regions, and soars to remote heights; forms visionary habita- 
tions of undisturbed bliss, and fancies unreal conditions of mo 
ral excellence, and sublime degrees of fallacious perfection. 

In no subject of intellectual contemplation, have the extrav 
gant excursions of this faculty been more conspicuous, than upo 
the possible degree of perfection, to which Philosophy and Lite- 
rature may be carried. Some have pronounced this point t# 
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exalted for clear conception; whilst others have carried the limit 
of its progression much too far on the side of ignorance, or sta- 
tionary excellence. Warm benevolence and refined sense, have 
advocated the first; and cool scepticism, anxious only for trath, 
has endeavoured to demonstrate the last. ‘The real point, may 
perhaps be between the combatants, secure from danger, and 
out of the reach of their dominion. 

The mode of reasoning universally resorted to on this topick, 
has under the veil of practical truth, and sure experience, dis- 
guised the most subtle fallacy, and concealed a radical errour. 
It seems to have been incautiously admitted, as a logical princi- 
ple, that the experience of the past, may justly be extended, even 
on general questions of this sort, to judge of the state and condi- 
tion of the future, without reflecting, that in regard to learning 
and science, every progressive step renders the features of ana- 
logy more feeble, be: ween one state of mind and another, till the 
lines fade imperceptibly away, and lose every vestige of resem- 
blance or affinity. 

From the beginning of tradition to the present time, it is suf- 
ficiently manifest, that mankind have been gradually ascending in 
the scale of intellectual perfection; that arts and sciences have 
been enlarged and completed; and that philosophy and morals 
have risen from barbarity to refinement. A fact so well attested, 
affords a simple demonstration of the susceptibility of the mind, 
to an indefinite progression in excellence. It is a natural ten- 
dency of the mind, to think that beyond the possibility of bounds, 
to which precise limits cannot be assigned; and thus we imagine 
that to be infinite, whose ends are obscure, or unknown, to the 
contracted sight of human wisdom. 

Hence the birth of that fallacious argument, that as mankind 
have hitherto so vastly improved, why should they not in future 
ascend to proportionate preeminence? T'o so vague a question, 
no reason had yet appeared immediately arrayed in opposition; 
and the conclusion was easily hastened, that as no limits can be 
prescribed to human improvements, so it is possible, that man- 
kind may rise in future, as much above their present condition, as 
that condition surpasses in learning, taste, and science, the 


feeblest dawn of cultivated reason. 
95 
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The fallacy of this conclusion was caused by a false analogy, 
and concealed by a mist of generalization, which enthusiastick 
philosophy, for the improvement of man, is apt to generate. A 
detailed consideration of what human labour and genius have 
been able to accomplish; and a calm investigation into the nature 
and history of the imtellectual powers, will indubitably prove, 
that to advance literature and philosophy much further, does not 
at present appear possible; however it is to be wished for by be. 
nevolence, and promoted by genius. It is certain, that such an 
attempt precipitately made, will either throw us back to deprave. 
ment, or plunge the age into a vicious refinement, under the co. 
lour and parade of important, but visionary and false improve. 
ment. 

We are, beyond a doubt, perfectly acquainted with the extent 
and power of the human faculties. When I affirm that the sci- 
ence of Metaphysicks has reached a perfection not to be sur- 
passed, much controversy and denial may reasonably be expect- 
ed Yet it is obvious, that the great masters of this sublime sci- 
ence, have left little or nothing for their successors to perform. 
The seed of this divine plant was first sown, and afterwards nur- 
tured to maturity, by Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates. To De- 
scartes, Locke, and Malebranche, we owe much of its beauties, 
and some of its errours. To Lord Bacon, Bishop Berkely, and 
Hume, we are indebted for its subtle history, profound princ- 
ples. and elaborate discussion. But the consummation of its 
perfection may surely be ascribed to the ingenious Reid, and the 
powerful Johnson; to the English Socrates, and the Caledonian 
Aristotle. 

That an insuperable bar opposes all future improvement, cad- 
not however, be decided, from an acquaintance with the nature 
and extent of the human faculties. This would at once sink us 
to despondency, and rather accelerate our declension, than cor 
rect our errours. But it may be inferred, from a consideration 
of the intellect, that a future progression, commensurate with 
ihe past, is not possible; and experience will furnish proofs i 
support of the inference. 

if we inquire into the sources of mental improvement in ever} 
species of knowledge. we shall discover every argument, that 
can enforce the foregoing conclusion. Of these, I believe bu 
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three exist....First, we acquire knowledge through the medium of 
the different senses, by contemplating the external world, and 
investigating the works of nature. Secondly, from an intimacy 











with the human character, and social manners by experience, 
observation, and reflection; and a knowledge of ourselves, by 
inward meditation. ‘Thirdly, from a combination of ideas, and 
methods of invention, by the activity and operation of the ima- 
gination and fancy. 

The first of these comprises all physical science, art, and na- 
tural knowledge. ‘The second, includes all morai and metaphy- 
sical learning; history, politicks, philosophy, criticism, and the 
Belles letters. All works of fancy, and productions of inven- 
tion, are comprehended in the third, as Poetry, Oratory, Fable, 
Romance, and Musick. 

Such general divisions of the subject will naturally introduce 
us to a consideration of the present state of excellence, to which 
each of the above branches of learning has attained: and will 
also exhibit the probable capacity of the mind, to extend them 
to still higher perfection. But in order to preserve some preci- 
sion in our principles, and perspicuity in our reasoning, I shal! 
limit this investigation to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when the fruits of the intellect, seemed to denote by their mel- 
lowness and flavour, the autumn of literature. At the period 
alluded to, every branch of learning was bent by the weight of 
classick clusters, and bespoke the fertility of the mind, and the 
purity of taste. I view this as a period never surpassed, and 
perliaps never to be equalled. 


CHAPTER V. 
Of the state of Learning in the middle of the Eighteenth Cen 
tury. ff Cursory Review of Physical and Matureal Knowle d grr , 


Science and Art. 


ro what an eminent pitch of excellence, all the branches ol 
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middle of the last century, is familiar to every votary of letters; 
and announces the unblemished character of the age. All that 
appertains to astronomy, or the laws of motion, and the princi- 
ples of matter, were remotely traced, and fully developed, long 
previous to that period. The genius of Newton, prompted by 
the inspiring voice, and guided by the wisdom of Bacon, accom. 
plished more than antiquity had power to conceive. Opticks, 
Mechanicks, and Pneumaticks, were carried to the greatest ex. 
cellence, almost at the same time. The history of the lower 
animal creation was complete; and but a trifling portion of the 
globe remained to be explored by the curious adventurer. A 
part of Africa only, was hid in obscurity: a savage tract, which 
as it cannot be fruitful in knowledge, scarcely seems to merit to 
be explored. 

In the entire circle of the Sciences and Arts, that have the 
soil, or the vegetable kingdom for their object, little remained to 
be added; and what was performed was complete. Botany dates 
her excellence from an earlier era: and cannot improve much, 
unless unknown regions, fruitful in strange plants, should be dis- 
covered. Chemistry was far advanced on the road, which it has 
since so rapidly travelled. And of the other departments of 
science, which it is not requisite singly to enumerate, they had 
attained a degree of perfection, to which succeeding labour and 
ingenuity, have scarcely been so fortunate, as to add one im 
provement. 

Yet these are subjects, rather requiring persevering toil, and 
close observation, than intuitive genius, or a powerful imagina- 
tion. They depend for consummate excellence, more upon the 
lapse of time, than the energy of exertion, and the boldness of 
jnventive powers. Taste flies from the plodding scene, in mat- 
ters of science and of toil; and takes shelter in the delicious 


groves of poetry, and the calm retreats of polite learning. It 
is the latter subject only, that materially affects the question un- 
der discussion; and with this remark, I shal! dismiss the presen! 
chapter; without I hope committing injustice towards genills, 
falling into errour from the omission of facts, or adopting pref 
dices, from the precipitation of judgment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Of Moral Philosophy, Metaphysicks, and Politicks 


Ar the period, to which we have limited this investigation, mo+ 
ral philosophy had expanded to a perfection never before equal- 
led, and not since surpassed. Without citing a crowd of au- 
thors. less famous, but not less useful, the productions of Addi- 
gon and Steele, with their ingenious coadjutors in Ethicks, would 
stamp the age with a high character of estimable wisdom. But 
when we add to these illustrious names the regal achievements of 
Johnson, and the successful labours of Beattie, the imagination 
swells with the magnitude of their performances, and the vast- 
ness of their genius. We are disposed to confess, without hesi- 
tation or reluctance, the preeminence of an age, that could boast 
of minds so brilliant and profound, and to believe in the matu- 
rity of a science, in which amplitude of knowledge, and energe- 
tick reason, had been so long employed. 

That the searching genius of Dr. Johnson, has left a single 
chasm, or a minute aperture unexplored, in the great edifice of 
moral philosophy, would be an assertion that few would hazard. 
In all his reasonings, we discern an intellect, which like the eye 
of the Eagle, penetrates the regions of light, and with equal ease 
explores the darkest shades. His imagination is crowded with 
imagery, to decorate his speculations, and embellish truth; to en- 
lorce his deductions, and give conviction to his precepts. 

The consummate perfection of virtuous knowledge, will be 
found to the latest period, to be impressed on the pages of John- 
son. No stoical rigour, or epicurean laxity; no sectarian preju- 
dices, or cosmopolitan precepts, will be discovered in his works, 
to deflect the rays of truth, from their natural centre of human 
happiness. Obvious principles of established virtue, are sup- 
ported by perspicuous reasoning, and comprehensive analogy: ex- 
plained by a rigorous language, in diversified illustration. His 
precepts remain on the mind, and his exhortations sink into the 
heart. 

To escape, divert, or mollify the evils of life, and to seize with 
“ise avidity on its innocent pleasures, seems to constitute the 
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art of manly happiness. This art has been perfected, as tar ag 
senius, learning, and experience, could perfect it: while map. 
ners, customs, and habits have been explained and clucidated, 
approved and settled. 

In Metaphysicks, I have before alleged, that perfection has 
long since been acquired, and a cursory review of the science 
will attest the remark. Bacon was the modern leader to intel. 
jectual research. In this track, the laborious Locke, and the jp. 
genious Descartes followed; and shortly after came Bishop Berke. 
ly; all distinguished for Learning, exalted by genius, and immor. 
talized by their productions. Hume entered the same path, to 
shed both light aud shade upon the mind. Reid, on the contrary, 
by the magick wand of Common Sense, and natural sagacity, 
made errour, like a phantom, vanish at the command of Reason. 
Reid restored the Science to obvious light, and rendered it of 
permanent utility. He demonstrated, that all that it was possi- 
ble to know of the intellect, was manifest to patient contem- 
piation, and persevering research. That by attending to the 
train of our thoughts, the nature of consciousness, and the pr- 
cess of judgment, we should accomplish all that was worthy oi 
acquisition; and that by penetrating deeper, we should only be- 
come bewildered among shadows, and perplexed by labyrinths 
Of our various mental powers, and their peculiar functions, he 
evinced that we possessed all the knowledge that was open to 
mortal inquiry, or accessible to the sublimest wisdom. Genius 
might encumber it with agreeable hypotheses, and cloud it by the 
irradiations of a sparkling imagination. Little however, is now 
required for its genuine completion, and that little is only to be 
wrought, by patient induction. ‘The reasonings of Dr. Reid were 
conducted on the logick of Bacen; and he is at least to be est 
mated as equal to Newton, on a subject equally difficult, and 
more important; he reduced chaos to order, disproportion to sy 
metry, and deformity to beauty. 

Political science keeps pace in its advances, with moral know: 
ledge, and intellectual improvement. As far as it depends for 
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excellence upon the suggestions of philosophy. and the gracua' 


hints of experience, through a series of consecutive ages, It & 


hibited no defalcation, at the period to which I] advert. Solid 
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eperation; conducing to the happiness, and securing the protec- 
tion of man. The grand edifice of polity, had been slowly 
reared by the divided toil of distant ages, as the materials for its 
construction, were successively flung from the mines of experi- 
ence, by the shock of calamity, and the explosion of empires. 
Time can give birth to no more; and the highest ingenuity must 
repose content, with practical perfection. We know and feel 
with what degree of freedom government can subsist; and we 
also know and have experienced, that anarchy and despotism, 
are a better cure for themselves, than any which wisdom or vir- 
tue. can prescribe or apply. They are two extremes of calamity, 
which neither spring from the neglect of knowledge, nor the want 





ef system. ‘The corrupted passions of ambitious minds, ¢ - 
ing under the subjection of wholesome laws, will frequent! y pro- 
duce them, in defiance of every precaution. They are the im- 
perfections of the agents, not of the science. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, little deflection was 
visible in abstract politicks, or jurisprudence. Some differences, 
caused by local disparities existed; but they were not varieties 
produced by ignorance, as much as by diversity of customs, man- 
vers, and climes. They merely proved, that the felicities of the 
soils of nations, were not universally diffused; and that a parti- 
cular people might be wholly devoid of genius, virtue, and indus- 
try. while another might be exalted by those qualities, to the high- 
est distinctions of learning, refinement and art. Yet even these 
diflerences are not the sole causes of political vicissitudes. Ac- 
cidental invasions. and barbarous inroads, as well as native de- 
generacy of mind and morals, may reverse the condition of the 
most unequal nations. When Justinian promulged his Institu- 
tious from the seat of Constantine, Rome was prostrate in igno- 
rance and barburicms and atthe time that our own Constitution 
was formed, Athens was subject to the nod of a Turkish Cadhi. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Of History, and Biography. 


it was not till a late period, that Historical writing in the En- 
“shh language, assumed an elevated rank, and became distin- 
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guished for the native grace, dignity, and beauty of its character, 
Lord Clarendon, Bishop Burnet, Whitelocke, and Milton, jf 
the two latter are entitled to so illustrious an appellation, were 
the only Historians of any degree of merit, who shone anteriouy 
to the time of which we are speaking. Although the two firs 
were celebrated, yet it was not so much a tribute paid to absolute 
and positive excellence, as to comparative correctness; they were 
praised for being less imperfect than others, in a difficult branch 
of composition; and were never estimated, as the standard oj 
historical writing. Clarendon wanted one of the chief qualif. 
cations of 9 great historian, next to that of genius; he was des. 
titute of impartiality, and void of candour. Yet his style is ner- 
vous, and his manner dignified; and many may yield him the 
meed of praise, from the force of gratitude, who when placed on 
the tribunal of rigid judgment, to decide his merits, would 
justly sentence him to obscure mediocrity. English erudition, 
however, owes much to Clarendon. He entered as the Prologue 
to Historick perfection, when there were few actors on the stage; 
and when of those few, not one was eminent. He is one of those 
therefore, who may justly be ranked higher than heroes, and ap- 
plauded more than Princes; for he gave an impulse to the intel- 
lect, and a direction to the taste of his country, which places him 
among the benefactors of mankind, and the promoters of lear 
ing. 

The completion of Historical Eloquence in the English lan- 
guage, was however, reserved for a more brillant era, and mort 
dispassionate minds. In the middle of the last century, we cil 
clearly witness the accomplishment of its excellence. In Hume, 
we behold the classick page of asecond Livy: the animation d 
Tacitus sparkles in the glowing language of Gibbon; and the i. 
delity of a Thucydides excites our admiration in the volumes 
Robertson. To particularize the variety of beauties in eat! 
would be a needless, though not an unpleasing task. The exter! 
and splendour of their powers, are generally known; and the 

inimitable lustre of their productions, is admitted by all, to whum 
they are familiar. 

Where complete perfection is so universally acknow ledged, !! 
is hard te appeal to authority, and useless to argue for a point ad: 
mitted! Is is not suflicient evidence of impassable limits, that al 
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aspire to equal, but none hope to surpass the magnificence of 
their works? 

On the subject of American history, the critick den ed an in- 
sight into futurity, involuntarily heaves a sigh of despair. Where 
the spirit of faction rages with such virulence, who shall pretend 
to be cool and impartial? Local prejudices contribute to imbitter 
political animosity; and the variance of the East and West, bears 
some similitude to the forgotten distractions of the Roman Empire. 
If union of sentiment be so difficult to effect, may not the con- 
sequences to learning prove great and deplorable? 

Biography, though not of earlier bloom, was equally brilliant 
in standard perfection. Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, have been 
pronounced above imperfect dulness, or unfaithful deficiency, by 
the Father of Biography himself. But it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the imagination to paint brighter excellence, than is 
exhibited in tne lives of the Poets by Johnson; or to conceive 
more sparkling beauties, melodious diction, and diversified illus- 
tration, than abound in his productions of this nature. With a 
practical knowledge of every diversity of life, he combined a 
profound acquaintance, with the springs and motives of the 
human mind, that gave him a familiar insight into the feelings 
and passions of the heart. When we consider, that to these qua- 
lifications he superadded extensive knowledge, quickened by 
genius, and matured by superiour judgment; it is not to be ima- 
gined, that he could fall short of perfection, or be readily equal- 
ed by the most ambitious, and powerful competitors. Servile 
imitation has only evinced the comnlete perfection of the model; 
and exposed the imbecility of those adventurers who attempted to 
outstrip him. 

When the suffrages of mankind, are superadded to the cool de- 
cisions of philosophical criticism, argument should end, for want 
of reason to bear it out in opposition. The world has pronounced 
Hume and Johnson, to be models of perfection, in their separate 
departments of composition. None therefore attempt to soar 
above them; and all are satisfied, if they can but faintly resemble 
Copies, so perfect, celebrated, and admired. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Of Criticism, Rhetorick, and the Belles Lettres. 


It has been observed by philosophers, that there is nothing per 
nicious in itself; and that it is solely by perversion and excess, 
that objects become baneful in their consequences. Than geny, 
ine criticism, no subject is more beneficial to learning or condu. 
cive to taste. It is the guardian genius of the paradise of letters, 
appointed by reason to prevent the entrance of all that is foolish, 
licentious and unbecoming. It strips false learning, and depray. 
ed genius of their specious covering, and dispenses honours, re. 
wards, and immortality to the votaries of chaste imagination, 
solid erudition, and correct judgment; while it awards disgrace 
and shame, to the rebellious, the dull and the corrupted. 

In every age, legitimate criticism, as the offspring of truth and 
nature, has maintained a contest with affectation for sovereignty. 
At the middle of the last century, it still preserved an unexan- 
pled supremacy. From the time of Dryden, Addison, Steele, 
and Pope, in England, and of Rollin in France, to that of Burke, 
Bentley and Warburton in the former, and of Voltaire in the lat- 
ter, we may safely allege that criticism flourished in the highest 
beauty and vigour. It was manifested in classick productions, 
and beneficial effects, and if it succeeded in inspiring a refined 
passion for the elegancies of learning, it sufficiently proved its t- 
tle to perfection. Butit did more than this, it encouraged the 
infant struggles of timid worth, and cherished and fanned the fee- 
ble glimmerings of reserved genius. 

The caprice and ignorance of unknown individuals, could not 
at that time form a standard of taste or proscribe the works on 
which they disgorged their envy and malice. Such indecent ebul- 
litions of wounded pride, or mortified vanity, were viewed with 
contempt, as the s: ume of passion, not consideved with reverence, 
as the decree of judgment and the flash of genius. In all que* 
tions affecting the principles of taste, and the abilities of an al- 
thor, experience was appealed to for its decision; and sterling pr 
duc*ions of established character were ana! ysed to elicit nrece’ '§ 
for composition, and aiiord precedents for censure, condemnation 
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and applause, where the voice of nature was not sufficiently dis- 
tinct in its approval. 

Beauty and sublimity produce an instantaneous impression 
on the feelings, when the taste is delicate and natural. The 
passionate fondness, with which mankind regard ancient 
productions, is not a blind concession on their part to the 
dictation of a few. They have not acquiesced in classick excel- 
lence, without inquiry, nor tamely complied with the force of 
fashion, from silent ignorance, or a fearful imagination. ‘The 
works of antiquity were tested by thei: conformity to reason, and 
their resemblance to nature. The world perused them with de- 
light, and the general feeling was fortified and confirmed by the 
result of calm, philosophical inquiry, and the more certain crite- 
rion of imperishable applause. 

Such was the purity and value of the criticism which favoured 
the age to which we refer. Nor was rhetorick and the belles let- 
ires less estimable for the advancement they afforded to the mind, 
less pure in their nature, or less splendid in their preeminence. 
The essay of Burke on the sublime and beautiful, can never be 
excelled, perhaps can scarcely be equalled. The essays of lume 
must always remain a lasting memorial of great genius, and crit- 
ical acumen; nor can the polite labours of Gibbon be suffered to 
sink to the humble level of comparative excellence. 

Goldsmith will always maintain an illustrious rank, in the age 
which he laboured to improve, and contributed to embellish. Al- 
though he produced no formal treatise, in the department of the 
Belles Lettres; yet he must always be ranked among those who 
have incidentally improved it. The beautiful simplicity of his 
style, in an age when refiner.ent was fast spreading, tended to 
correct and preserve the publick taste; while the vigour of his 
genius executed models of perfection, ‘or the example of succeed- 
ing writers. No work remains, of this frank and polished author, 
which may not be referred to, as a standard of excellence; and 
imitated with improvement and applause. ‘Those who have the 
felicity to resemble Goldsmith, need aspire to no higher distinc- 
tion, for fame, or immortality! 

It is to Blair and Campbell, however, that we are indebted for 
professional treatises on those important topicks. From the lor- 
ner, we have derived models of sound criticism, and rhetorical 
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excellence, which justly vie with the most brilliant productions 
of Athenian or Roman genius. His style is classick, and his 
principles orthodox; nor can any deny him perspicuity in his rea- 
soning, beauty of illustration, or copiousness of diction. His in. 
duction of useful consequences, from particular facts, is both 
striking and instructive; and conveys delight to the fancy, and 
knowledge to the mind. 

Philosophical criticism, was the peculiar province of Campbell. 
This part of polite learning, he has abundantly enriched, and 
beautifully embellished, by a mind teeming with luxuriance, and 
armed with acumen. Were his work made the study of the pre. 
sent age, many barbarisms would be exploded, many errours 
ejected, and many false retinements banished, both from language 
and composition. 

If we compare the age in which these illustrious authors flour- 
ished, either with previous or subsequent periods, we shall per- 
ceive no symptoms of inferiority to the ancients; and will be com- 
pelled to allow, very conspicuous proofs of supremacy, over more 
recent eras. This age, therefore, must be universally confessed 
to combine the greatest constellation of excellence in the above 








branches; for it was distinguished, both for a genuine taste in 
classick productions, and an unparalleled advancement in polite 
learning. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Of Poetry. 


No art has flourished with such splendour in the earliest stages 
of society, and the rudest degrees of civilization, as that of poet 
ry. The inspiration of fancy, was the first fire, that kindled the 
genius of primitive man to sublime invention. The most perfect 
Poem ever produced, was the offspring of an uncultivated age, de 
void of science, and barren of refinement. Homer’s genius, 
like the lightning riding upon the storm, illumined a dark and 
gloomy period, which but for him had never been remembered. 
‘he poetry of the Hebrews, that primeval people of the globey's 
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also remarkable for the same circumstances attending its beauty. 
The Song of Solomon, the Psalms of David, and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, breathe a fervent strain of sacred rapture and 
glow with the chastest fires of poetick imagination. Bold and re- 
splendent imagery, with striking allusions, are the characteris- 
tick charms of their majestick pages; and while they impress the 
mind with awful pleasure, they suggest the durability of an art, 
which can outlive a people, and procure their writings venera- 
tion and renown, when they have themselves ceased to excite 
compassion or inspire esteem! 

In modern countries, and more recent times, the same sublimi- 
ty of poetick fancy, is discerned to characterize ages yet immers- 
ed in barbarity, when compared with their subsequent refine- 
ment. Shakspeare, Massinger, and Milton. and shall we omit 
Spencer? were the chief poets in the English tongue. Their 
productions allow of no superiours, and were coexistent with a 
state of society, that was rather rude, unpolished. and unrefined, 
than delicate and accomplished. It was an age destitute of 
many of the arts necessary to comfort; and only distinguished for 
an infant cultivation of substantial learning, and a budding taste 
for natural sentiment, unvarnished beauty, and genuine simplici- 
ty of style and language. 

To advert to other nations, during the same period, we may 
remark similar peculiarities attending the Italian Poets, Tasso 
and Ariosto, were planets that illuminated the twilight of learn- 
ing. Jerusalem Delivered, by the first, and Orlando, by the lat- 
ter, were the productions of an age, obviously barbarous in man- 
ners, depraved in morals, and darkened by superstition. Coex- 
istent also with those authors, was Camoens, the poet of Portu- 
gal; the only name, but an amiable and renowned one! which can 
rescue that degenerate nation from the gloom of oblivion, or save 
her from the stigma of stupidity. 

Instances so numerous, frequent, and uniform, of great poet- 
ical genius being the regular concomitant of a rude age, must as- 
suredly imply some connecting principle, between this divine at- 
tainment, and the moral condition of the state that gives it birth. 
Before the mind is tamed by science, and the imagination chilled 
by judgment, the greatest poets always flourish! Does not this 
emphatically prove, that an age of unilluminated nature is most 
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auspicious to their grandeur, sublimity, and magnificence? It js 
only such an age that can afford enthusiastick genius; that genius, 
whose bold and lofty flights, spurn the restrictions of the Critick, 
and only consult feeling for perfection. It is only then, too, 
that the whole store of figurative language, is unappropriated by 
any, and open to unbounded choice. As it does not require pro. 
gressive refinemeit, therefore, to make it perfect, we may safely 
infer, that it has long since assumed its most brilliant form, and 
sparkled in its most dazzling colours. 

Besides the poets above mentioned, who have soared on wings 
of fire to renown, we behold the two last ages crowded witha 
galaxy of genius, that could scarcely fail to confer perfection, on 
any period or any people. Dryden in dramatick poetry, was 
the ornament of his age and the envy of his cotemporaries; and 
has brought the lyrick, to a pitch of perfection, which future com- 
petitors have despaired of being able to equal. 

Didactick poetry can not be advanced, beyond the excellence 
to which it was carried, by Pope, Akenside, and Armstrong, 
to whom we must emphatically add the names of Dr. Young, and 
of Cowper. Nor let Johnson or Savage be depreciated or forgot- 
ten, in the midst of multitudes, whilst genius continues to be re- 
verenced, or perfection to be applauded! 

In this enumeration of examples, I would most gladly dispense 
with the parade of names, were it compatible with distinct prool, 
But who can strew flowers at every step, or soothe the languor 
of toil by harmony, when he is only solicitous to mark the road, 
survey the country, and point out the tracts of cultivated plenty 
to the doubtful stranger? But do we not tread on flowers, aud 
inhale fragrance at every step of this delightful topick? 

Poetry of a descriptive nature, can truly boast a bright preem- 
nence; and I boldly affirm, that no addition can be made to its 
various beauties. ‘The vast affluence of rich description, that has 
devolved to us from the ancients, as well as that which more re- 
cent genius has given birth to, argues no probability of its higher 
advancement. Milton in his L’Allegro, and I] Penseroso, has 
displayed some of the most facinating beauties of this kind of 
writing. His two Epick Poems likewise abound in them to4 
luxuriant degree: and vie with the most celebrated descriptions, 
that Homer, Virgil, or Camvens, possess. Dryden and Pope: 
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are not deficient in the same graces. In Thompson, we behold 
a peerless constellation of this sort of imagery, which would con- 
fer fresh renown, and add unequalled beauty, to the most splen- 
did pages of classick Letters. 

Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller, with the Deserted Village, and Par- 
nell’s Hermit, are also replete with shining examples of descrip- 
tive excellence. And the Wanderer of Savage, shows a display 
of powers in this walk, which may boldly defy superiority. 

Upon Dramatick poesy who shall attempt to improve? Or who 
will allege, that it has not reached an impassable perfection? 
Nature and Art have confessed their inability todo more. The 
laughing graces, and the mask of merriment, deride the feeble 
efforts of an imitative age; and the poisoned bow! is full to over- 
flowing. Without referring to the Greek stage, a copious store- 
house of exhaustless beauties! or considering the state of the 
Drama in different modern nations, what genius or toil, can rise 
above the regal Triumvirate, of Shakspeare, Massinger, and John- 
son? What exceeds the pathos of Otway, the impressiveness ot 
Rowe, the passion of Young, or the solemnity of Congreve? Who 
can equal the humour of Goldsmith, the wit of Stzele, or the sar- 
casm of Fielding? 

Ihave already adverted to the great authors of the Epopee, 
who adorned and ennobled the nations from whence they sprung. 
The eighteenth century can boast of no Epick Poet of exalted 
powers; for surely Voltaire cannot be ranked as one of so high a 
class! Yet this deficiency cannot be ascribed to a deficient in- 
tellect, vapid imagination, or defective taste. The soil was not 
barren, the seed were destroyed. Scarcely any two successive 
ages, have ever given birth to sublime Epick Poems. Perhaps 
few revolutions of time, beget suitable incidents and events for 
this species of poesy. ‘The models that already exist are perfect. 
Numerous attempts, built on slender foundations inevitably lead 
‘0 a pernicious aberration, and rather produce a degenerate taste, 
than advance the perfection of learning, or conduce to the eleva- 
hon of genius. ‘The premature attempt of an American poet, 
has flung the disgrace of miscarriage on our native genius. Yet 
it may be questioned, whether it is a disgrace to fail where so 
lw have succeeded! 


—_———— 
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A new species of poetry, of recent invention, forcibly attracts 
the attention of mankind; and has bestowed the applause of jp. 
vention upon the age. This is a sort of middle Epick, adapted 
to less dignified topicks than the Epopee. Whatever merit or 
perfection, can flow from unexpected originality, will contribute 
to enhance the character of the period of which we are speaking, 
and it will more evidently appear hereafter, that this invention 
has augmented the difficulty of improvement, and left little for 
posterity to perform. 


CHAPTER X. 
Of Fable and Romance. 


Amonc the few instances in which the genius of the moderns 
in polite learning, has soared above the productions of antiquity, 
our superiority in Fable and Romance is eminently remarkable. 
Setting apart the Heathen Mythology, which more properly be- 
longs to their religion than their literature, and which is more 
assimilated to passion than to fancy, no distinguished author 0! 
such works of imagination illuminated the old world. Neither 
Hesiod nor sop, can properly come within the comprehension 
of those terms. The first was indeed the inventor, of what ap- 
proximated nearest to its character; but even this was remote... 
The species of composition strictly termed Fable, is not identii- 
ed with the kind of writing that goes under that recent appelli- 
tion. The former illustrates truth, or enforces morality, by in- 
vesting the lower animals with the attributes and sentiments 0 
rational nature; but the latter is essentially different, as it does 
not deviate from human actions and events. 

Fiction in general, clothed in the garb of prose; and that ser 
of Romance, which deals in feigned scenes of human life, and 
imaginary incidents of fortune, were totally unknown to anciet! 
writers in their presentform. They are of alater original, thoug! 
not of such classick purity; for they arose in an age, when the strea® 
of learnine was polluted by blood, ignorance, and barbanty 
The first dawn of civility, that broke upon the modern world, 
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the era of the Croisades, kindled the torch of Romance, and 
perpetuated a passion for the marvellous, for tales of love, and 
calamities of enterprise; and if this passion has become moder- 
ated and refined, it owes even its improvement to the time that 
gave it birth, At that time, a moral concussion, of eventful con- 
sequence, agitated mankind; and gave a shock to reigning preju- 
dices, and barbarous customs, that is still felt in its whole- 
some effects. ‘The Croisades dashed into a thousand tragments, 
the iron bonds of ignorance and vice, that had so long fettered 
and depressed the native vigour of the mind, and cast the chill 
of cloistered superstition, upon the flights of fancy, and the 
struggles of invention. 

I can readily allow the barbarous bigotry, and bloody enthu- 
siasm, that urged the nations of Europe, to pour their swarms 
of priests and soldiers upon Syria. But in the page of history, 
who cannot see hardships and misery, inducing habits of im- 
piety and vice? Distance, like a mist, augmented the apparent 
magnitude of their object; but proximity cooled their zeal, and 
dissipated their intentions. Many had the veil of superstition 
torn from their eyes, to perceive the duplicity of fanaticism, and 
the selfishness of the piety of the times. Among these, many 
were susceptible of the learning, that they then beheld with 
amazement, for the first time. ‘The Byzantium Empire, had 
alone preserved and possessed, the precious fragments of classick 
erudition; and had cultivated learning, while the rest of the na- 
tions were buried in ignorance. The disciples of Mahomet, 
were not destitute of taste, or letters; and bigotry sometimes 
melted before the warmth of Arabian genius. Those who re- 
turned conquerors to Europe, were often more enriched by the 
spoil of MS 8. or of taste, than they were ennobled by the 
blood of the Saracens, whom they had cleaved with their battle-axe. 
Those who carried no trophy of learning home, yet disseminated 
hints of its existence: and stirred the embers of intelligent curi- 
osity, to intellectual research, and diligent inquiry. Thus a 
beneficent effect, flowed from a barbarous object; and many who 
wandered in quest of blood, returned to read and to think upon 
the records, which they had ravished from their foes. 

In romance, Cervantes of Spain, and Scarron of France, are 
early examples of predominant excellence. Of their peculiar 
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beauties little need be said here. Their works are universally 
known, though not more admired, than censured and condemn. 
ed. They are both extraordinary instances of unrivalled wit, 
and offensive obscurity; and portray the vices, whilst they ex. 
hibit the powers of exuberant and brilliant imagination. I have 
read Scarron with more sensations of disgust, than pleasure; and 
have dwelt on the humour and wit of Cervantes, till deli: ht swel. 
led into rapture, and admiration of his genius sunk all conscious. 
ness of his vulgarity. 

The genius of Swift, fitted him in a peculiar manner for this 
mode of writing; and he is entitled to the next rank to Cervan. 
tes. Johnson remarks of Gulliver’s Travels, that it was, «, 
‘production so new and strange, that it filled the reader, witha 
“mingled emotion of merriment and amazement. It was receiy- 
“ed with such avidity, he adds, that the price of the first edition 
‘swas raised before the second could be made; it was read by the 
‘chigh and low, the learned and illiterate. Criticism was fora 
“while lost in wonder; no rules of judgment were applied toa 
“book, written in open defiance of truth and regularity.” 

The object and tendency of this production, however, was nut 
doubtful, and could not be mistaken. It contributed to remove 
many prejudices which passion would have fostered in defiance of 
reason. It did explode many ridiculous customs, which fashion 
would have propagated and continued, through vanity, or per- 
verseness. The monstrous disproportion between the objects 
Gulliver describes, and the vices and follies prevalent in the 
world, exposes at a glance, the preposterous absurdity of the lat 
ter; while the connexion is sufficiently maintained, to distinguish 
them as the objects of ridicule and reprobation. 

Next to Swift, we may rank Smollet, in this department oi 
Letters. Thecelebrity of his works, only requires that they 
should be mentioned, to recall them to the mind of every polite 
scholar, and lover of humour. Roderick Random, and Pere 
grine Pickle, are remarkable fer wit, humour, and pungent satire; 
and in many parts, profound erudition is sufficiently interspersed: 
Yet they are rather caricatures than faithful copies of lile and 
manners. Of his other productions of the same kind, it would 
be superfluous to speak distinctly, as they are familiar to every 
one; the same luminous beauties stream throughout his work® 
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with equable felicity. When we speak of Smollet, we can only 
lament. that his fortune was not as fruitful as his invention, and 
as exhaustless as his wit. 

From the Telemachus of Fenelon, and the Gil Blas of Le Sage, 
we may also gather additional evidence, of the complete perfec- 
tion of this delightful branch of writing. In both productions, 
genius is predominant, and learning conspicuous. 

But let not the impassioned genius of Fielding be overlooked, 
whilst we are gazing on the inferiour charms, of less captivating 
minds. His powers have made great acquisitions to the stock of 
harmless pleasure, and the means of easy improvement. By his 
Joseph Andrews, and Tom Jones, in which great knowledge of 
human nature, is mingled with ingenious invention, flashes of wit, 
and sallies of merriment, he has improved romance to a classick 
character; and expanded the limits of delight and pleasure, till 
they spread into the instructive circles of wisdom, pradence, and 
exnerience. Can there be a better proof of the merits of his 
Amelia, than the frank declaration of a prejudiced critick, that 
he read it through without stopping? This critick was Dr. Johnson; 
whose adverse fancy was held captive by the genius of Fielding. 

That Richardson has embellished moral romance with some 
excellence, has always been admitted, by those acquainted with 
his works; and those who are ignorant of them, if they can believe 
any authority, will believe that of the Rambler; who has eulogis- 
ed his powers, and commended his benevolence. Richardson,” 
“sayshe, “has enlarged the knowledge of human nature, and 
“taught the passions to move at the command of virtue.” His 
works have procured him an ample share of applause and immor- 
tality. Yet is it prejudice, or want of taste, that I have never 
been able to peruse two pages of this celebrated author? What- 
ever it may be supposed, I would not hesitate to consign his tedious 
narratives, to the nursery, and the school-room. What prolixi- 
tv is more formidable, than that of a heavy fancy clogged by the 
weight ofan unanimated mass of obvious knowledge? 

Within this denomination of modern writing, must also be in- 
cluded, two classick productions, which for sentiment and beau- 
ty, pathos, eloquence, and wisdom, claim the loftiest pedestals 
inthe dome of fancy. ‘The philosophical romance of Rasselas, 
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of life, and every degree of understanding. It is the philosophy 
of «xjcrience, the grand result of a deep indagation into life, by 
which tie tailacy of hope is unveiled, and the futility of happi. 
ness, in any fixed state, or anticipated repose, is shewn by obvi- 
ous example from every disparity of condition. It is a picture, 
to whose truth the feelings of every breast deeply respond, and 
with which the convietions of every mind cordially concur. Nor 
has the splendour of eastern imagery, the affluence of its illus. 
tration, or the luxuriance of its embellishments, been wanting 
to confer softer charms on this beautiful Tale, and render it a 
delightful to the imagination, as it is instructive to the heart. 

Although of a different cast of character, The Vicar of Wake. 
field is not inferiour. The same description of brilliant excellence 
pervades the whole; mingled however, with more simplicity of 
style, more familiar occurrences, and more variety, of incidents; 
enlivened by a strain of delicate humour, and seasoned witha 
rich vein of wit, that holds the fancy captive. At the saine time, 
it enlarges our acquaintance with human nature, and softens the 
tone of the benevolent affections, to tenderness, pity, and regard, 

After such performances, by the noblest geniuses of many o/ 
the noblest ages, it may confidently be asked, whether any can 
have the boldness to hope for the improvement, or attempt the 
correction, of this tract of literature? The paradise of fancy, 
blooms in perfect beauty before us! All that exalted genius, bri. 
liant imagination, amplitude of knowledge, solid judgment, and 
long experience cou'd accomplish, has been achieved, and left 
us the choice of productions, suited to every mode of society, 
and every variety of maners. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Of Oratory. 


Turre naturally obtains a locality of supreme excellence, in 
many branches of polite learning, which confines perfection 1 
some particular people, or tract of time. Yet this amiable pt 
vilege, does not prove an insuperable obstacle, to their mode 
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rate culture, in a country less auspicious to genius, or refined in 
letters. On the contrary, it rather proves a spur to exertion, and 
kindles an ambition of excellence, by presenting such incompa- 
rable models, than induces either languor or despair. 

Throughout the progress of this inquiry, I have always tacitly 
reasoned upon this principle. If incidental mention of the anci- 
ents has been frequently made; yet their supreme perfection was 
never deemed an argument, against the advancement of any mo- 
dern nation, to a middle, or even exalted point of beauty, in the 
same pursuits; when modified by the accidental circumstances of 
time, manners, and situation. In this sense, we climb the steep 
acclivity of fame, by the help of the steps provided by the anci- 
ents: we proceed securely, by the light of the Grecian torch; 
and by adapting their productions, to our peculiar state, we 
make them so far our own. Besides this, however, there are 
some subjects, peculiar to our natural genius, and exclusively 
our OWN possessions, 

This principle of locality, is more peculiar to some arts than to 
others, as different plants will flourish in a congenial soil, and de- 
generate or perish in one, that is rigid, or adverse. Poetry and 
the sciences, seem to mingle among every people, and live in 
every clime, with nearly the same success, regardless of the 
checks of ambition, or the blasts of tyranny. But the genius of 
Oratory, more delicate and reserved, selects her abode with cau- 
tious hesitation; and shuns the regions of despotism, with religi- 
ous care. If she ever wanders, when she is once settled, it 
is only to follow the flight of freedom, and spread her wings over 
the temple, consecrated by reason, to genuine philosophy. 

In the modern world, the genius of oratory seems to have fixed 
her favourite residence in Great Britain. Almost a total stran. 
ger to the other nations of Europe, they neither court the assis- 
tance of her power, nor study the embellishments of her graces. 
Even the Augustan age of Italy could boast no model of Oratory, 
in the bar or the pulpit, much less in the senate. Yet in the arta 
of painting, sculpture, and poetry, she shone with unvaried lustre. 
In my judgment, France possesses no great examples of foren- 
sick or parliamentary eloquence; nor has her native genius, made 
any great acquisitions to painting or to sculpture. Yet her Mu- 
eeums have been the envied depository. of every remnant of an- 
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cient art, and every paragon of foreign genius. Are they a ng. 
tion of connoisseurs, who though eminently endowed witha pre- 
ductive faculty, yet fail or negiect to exercise it? That faculty, 
which can imbody its conceptions, give living examples of a cor. 
rect taste, and a shape, colour, and form, to the shadows of fancy, 
and the outlines of invention. 

If we limit our inquiry into the oratory of Great Britain, to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, we shall encounter stupen. 
dous monuments of perfection, not any way inferiour to the ora. 
tions of antiquity. And here, let me pour the tribute of ap. 
plause, to the genius of Ireland! whose fancy touched by a divine 
spark, can blaze with the purest fires, and act like magick op 
the coldest passions; whose reason like Urial can ride on a sup 
beam in safety, and descend from the height of sublimity, to melt 
an audience to tears! In the excess of panegvrick, I only cops 
the beauty of reality. 

In the speeches of Chatham, what a constellation of beauties 
crowds upon the reader! Specious, and often close in his reason- 
ing, vehement in his style, and rapid in his thoughts, his reason 
always keeps pace wrth his imagination, even when it soars the 
highest, and ricts in sublimity. Imagery flows upon him uncall- 
ed, and flashes enthusiasm, if it does not light conviction, in the 
minds of his auditers. The eloquence of Chatham, is literallya 
torrent, pouring its stream with resistless fury, and sweeping 
down all before it. Every adversary bends beneath its power 
for the time, and if not vanquished, ceases to oppose, till its fury 
has been spent. Such was the eloquence, whose last strain was 
expended, in attempting to succour American freedom. 

Pitt, Burke, and Fox, are sufficiently known as distinguished 
erators; and what higher excellence, can imagination paint? 
Langrishe and Curran, are harmonious, vivid, and persuasive; 
and command the reason, as readily as they move the passions 
of their audience. The former, “whose tongue dropt manna,” 
will ever captivate the fancy, and please in the perusal. 

Whether real, or feigned, as to the personages to whom they 
are appropriated, and there exists no distrust of their fictitious 
character, what parliamentary eloquence can be fancied more 
perfect, more splendid, beautiful, and sublime, than the oration 
composed by Dr. Johnson? What reasoning more ingenious an¢ 
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compact, more logical and profound, can be produced? They all 
stream in copious diction, and sparkle in rich embellishments; his 
arguments are eloquently conceived and skilfully combined; and 
his images striking, varied, and appropriate. 

Evidence such as this, and more will easily suggest itself te 
every reader, must be admitted as alundantly competent, te 
evince the unparalleled eminence of this kind of oratury. Pul- 
pit eloquence, however, is not equally supported; but proof not 
inferiour, sustains the excellence of forensick speaking. 

The Oratory of the Bar, inspired by the genius of Lord Ers- 
kine, Curran, and many others, has attained a lofty preeminence, 
that may reasonably dispirit every future attempt to surpass it. 
Learning and elocution, led by the powers of mighty minds, 
have accomplished the pathetick, the sublime, and the beautiful, 
n their highest degrees; they have given birth to varied sentiment, 
refined emotions, and affecting passion; and have touched every 
chord of the heart and fancy, with the hand of a master. If ex- 
cellence still higher is to exalt and improve it, it must be effected 
ina different manner, and through another channel]; the passions, 
the reason, and the judgments of men, must undergo a mutation, 
and render other means necessary, to influence the understand- 
ing, move the feelings, and impress conviction. 

Bishop Butler and Dr. Barrow, exhibit some excellence in pul- 
pit oratory; but it is rather negative than absolute. The French 
‘ay claim to renown, for their sacred eloquence. Perhaps it is 
vecause they possess no other, but what pervades their polite 
compositions, that they thus exaggerate the merits of their ser- 
mous; which after all, are more the pictures of imagination, and 
the declamations of sophists, than argumentative orations, dis- 
tinguished by the dictates of reason, and enforced by the argu- 
ments of piety. The style of the French is always florid; and 
seems therefore less adapted to devotional purposes, than ele- 
zant discourse, and fine writing. Is there not something adverse 
also, to pious eloquence, in the Romish ritual; and does not the 
peculiarity of their creed, fetter the exertions, and restrain the 
Hight, of a bold and vigorous eloquence? The want of freedom 
in the church, must affect this in the same manner, as the want 
of freedom in the state, depresses and chills their parliamentary 
‘peeches! Masillon, has left no finished and complete orations of 
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the pulpit. In torrid exhortation, and swelling invective, the 
French more than sufficiently abound. 

It is scarcely to be expected, from the great lapse of time that 
has been unmarked by improvement, since the sermons of Dr, 
Blair were published, that any great advances should be speedily 
made, in the English oratory of the pulpit. Yet if we are des. 
tined to receive any additions to eloquence, it will most probably 
be in this department, which of every species of polite learning, 
is most imperfect. 
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Of the Fine Arts, Painting, and Architecture. 


Tue Fine Arts have always been the concomitants of a refined 
age, and the rewards of previous excellence. They seem to have 
mostly flourished in every country, at that particular era, when 
toil, reflection, and study, gave way to leisure, indolence, and 
pleasure. Such at least was the general aspect of the times, 
when they ripened in Greece, mellowed in Rome, and revived i 
Italy. It cannot be affirmed, that the German taste, has given 
them an elegance, to entitle them to perfection or maturity; 
while in Great Britain, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
when the Fine Arts became the object of general admiration, 
and particular patronage, some symptoms of a growing delal: 
cation in intellect, may be faintly perceived, to pervade her prv- 
ductions. 

Neither painting, nor sculpture, had reached a conspicuous de- 
gree of excellence in England, at the period to which our re 
searches extend. Sir Joshua Reynolds, as a Portrait and Histo- 
rical Painter, attained distinguished celebrity for his power of 
performance. But he cannot confer a character on the age t 
which he lived, or on the art that he practised. The same may 
be alleged of Hogarth; who being wonderful in a peculiar branch 
of the art, was yet destitute of that grand and sublime concef 
tion, which in the potency of genius can create new worlds, ant 
sive birth to unknown beauties. Holbein, Van Dyck, and other 
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who antecedently emigrated to England, having either a gothick 
taste, or a diminutive genius, accomplished nothing remarkable; 
and those who grew to be renowned, returned to shed the lustre 
of their fame on their native country; and left England no claim 
to their productions, or glory from their powers. 

Previous ages, and other countries, however, had carried paint- 
ing. sculpture, and architecture, to the highest lustre; and left 
nothing to be added to the stock of their perfection, by the future 


exertions of genius, except in the two first mentioned branches. 


Architecture is no longer an improving art, for the science is com- 
plete in grandeur and magnificence; and it can only be varied, 
by impairing its beauty and lustre. But painting and sculpture, 
as they depend on the power of performance, and the vigour ot 
invention, independent of rigorous principles of abstract har- 
mony, can never be limited in their progress, as long as genius 
exists. To equal the models of Greece, Rome and Italy, may 
be attempted and achieved by modern artists, to display their 
powers, and confer glory, and embellishments upon their native 
state. But to excel them is impossible; at least we must pro- 
nounce it so, till we witness its accomplishment, and till the una- 
nimous judgment of a generation, has attested and sanctified the 
superiority. 

While we acknowledge our want of perfection, however, in 
the Fine Arts, let us not deplore the deficiency as a disgraceful 
evil, or view it as an alarming defect. The mind must first be- 
come improved, before it becomes embellished; it must first be 
perfect in substantial knowledge, before it is decorated by empty 
finery. Wherever they have mellowed to perfection, the state 
has been on the decline, and the human understanding tending 
to imbecility. The impotence of the Italian intellect, is not less 
remarkable, than the vigour of the German; the former are rich 
in the fine arts, the latter are wanting in their excellence: but 
German genius is not full blown, their understandings are more 
bold and cultivated, and their virtue more pure, though their 
their taste is less refined and delicate. 

Here then, we behold one symptom, of the susceptibility of the 
mind to further advancement, provided its ne.ct exertions be not 
exclusively directed to the Fine Arts, in which case, there is but 
a hopeless step between improvement and degeneracy. The 
28 
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fruits of learning seem to have their appointed seasons; and jf 
the Fine Arts are torcibly introduced, before sound know! 
is confirmed, and literary genius expaaded, the whole harvest of 
learning will wither before the blast, and reduce the age to intel. 
lectual penury and want. In the doudt of its possibility, we fing 
the hope of imprevement. 

( Lo be continued. ) 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER. 


Derived from Authentick sources. 


(Continued from page 132.) 


At Olney he appears to have contracted a more religious disps 
sition than he had hitherto possessed. This arose froma more 
frequent association and closer intimacy with Mr. Newton, who 
by a sudden conversion from a profligate to a pious course of life, 
had embraced religion with that enthusiastick ardour, which nov- 
elty inspires in a mind but little expanded by knowledge, or ren- 
dered liberal by reason, and which seldom permits moderation it 
devotion, or restricts its influence to intelligible limits. Yet the et- 
ergy of Cowper’s mind was not to be suddenly enfeebled by spin- 
tual raptures, or easily enslaved to the absurdities of fanaticism; 
although he could not resist a tinge of that extravagance which be 
gets a rigid asperity in morals, and an unmeaning estuation in de- 
votional exercises. 

In his new habitation he is said to have practised active char 


ty as much as he professed abstract religion. What extent of 
means he possessed that would enable him to impart considerable 


relief to poverty or decrepitude, we are not precisely informed. 
It has been told of some, that they were passing rich wit: forty 
pounds a year, and remarkably charitable amidst their own cm 
forts. But these are tales that read better in poetry and roman? 
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than they appear in reality; and to attempt their practice, will be 
to experience disappointment. He who gives, must have some- 
thing to give; and although we might contract our expenditures to 
the purchase of a bed of straw and a brown loaf, yet it is question- 
able whether there be charity in that which makes self suffer for 
the relief of others. 

The propensity of the world is not however to this extreme, and 
those who imitate Cowper in his charity, will not be required to 
reduce themselves to so low a condition, while they will gratify 
the noblest feeling and discharge the highest duty incumbent on 
humanity. Weare only told of Cowper that he was much be- 
low opulence, but that out of very moderate means, he contrived 
to succour the poor, relieve the distressed, and comfort the af- 
flicted. 

So extensive was his beneficence, so sound was his judg- 
ment, and so correct were his feelings in the distribution of re- 
lief, that the affluent were happy to make him their almoner, and 
and constitute him the instrument of the greatest good, which 
could be rendered to afflicted mortals by their fellow-beings. 
Among these, John Thornton Esq. was distinguished, of whose 
name and virtues he afterwards preserved an imperishable record 
in his poem of charity: 








Thee Thornton, worthy in some page to shine, 
As honest and more eloquent than mine,—k&c. 


That privilege was thine; Heaven gave thee means, 
To illumine with delight the saddest scenes,—&c. 


During the first year of his abode at Olney, he probably receiv- 
od an offer to embark again in publick life, and mingle in scenes 
of activity, by the proffer of a more eligible office, than had here- 
tofore been tendered to him. This however he deemed it wise to 
refuse, in a letter to his friend Joseph Hill Esq. in the following 
terms: “My dear friend [ am obliged to you for your invitation: 
but being long accustomed to retirement, which I was always 
fond of, 1 am now more than ever unwilling to revisit those noisy 
and crowded scenes which I never loved, and which I now ab- 
hor. I remember you with all the friendship I ever professed, 
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which is as much as I ever entertained for any man. But the 
strange and uncommon incidents of my life, have given an entire 
new turn to my whole character and conduct, and rendered me 
incapable of receiving pleasure from the same employments and 
amusements of which I could readily partake in former days.” 

Habit was probably reconciling him to an undistinguished 
course of life, and the common lot of common mortals; domes- 
tick comforts unwearied by honours, and social virtues devoid of 
renown. Yet he seems to have dreaded an encounter with the 
same troubles, in struggling with which, he had before been driv- 
en to seclusion, with the temporary privation of reason, and a di. 
minution of health. 

The genuine benevolence of Cowper’s disposition flowed 
through every action of his life, and illumined the darkest periods 
of his intellectual depression. Whilst at St. Albans this benevo- 
lence was displayed in a conspicuous manner, by his assuming 
the care and undertaking the education of a poor child of profli- 
gate parents, whose depravity is more contagious by example, 
than hereditary in blood. | Cowper took him from his parents at 
St. Albans, who were perhaps glad to part with him on any terms, 
and placed him at a school in Huntingdon, when he arrived him- 
self at that place; whence he removed him to Olney, in order still 
to have him within his view and under his control. And when 
he saw that he was sufficiently instructed for a trade, he kindly 
placed him as an apprentice in his native town. 

Providence has implanted such powerful affections in the hu- 
man breast, that they will always display themselves in offices of 
tenderness and regard, to some animated and congenial objects, 
unless forcibly impeded by unnatural ferocity. He however, who 
obstructs their free play ‘and full operation, becomes base, cruel, 
and unfeeling. Those who marry, but have no offspring, gladly 
adopt the children of others, and those destitute both of wife and 
children, seek friends or dependents, on whom they may bestow 
their affections, and aid by their power, better by their influence 
and advance by their wealth. 

Cowper in 1769, for the first time since he quitted London, de- 
voted his leisure moments to writing; but the species of composi- 
tion which he chose to select, did not tend either to the placidity 
of his temper, or the vivacity of his mind. He produced many 
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hymns, and perhaps engaged to write many more through the per- 
suasion and influence of Mr. Newton. He also occasionally as- 
sisted him in directing the prayers of the poor: exercises which 
could not but contribute to the depression of his mind, and the 
debility of his nerves; the one already sufficiently desponding, and 
the other but too feeble, tremulous and sensitive. ‘These circum- 
stances all conduced to the calamity, which was destined again to 
visit, afflict and overwhelm him. 

Nothing can be alleged against the prudence of Cowper in liv- 
ing beneath the roof of a female friend, whose sanctity of manners 
and conspicuous virtues, combined with her advancing years to 
prevent the slightest tincture of suspicion from pervading the 
most malicious mind, respecting the propriety of their connexion. 
But as there are always the idle and ignorant to be employed, who 
are destitute of other means of occupation, it was now perhaps ru- 
moured that he had privately become the husband of Mrs. Un- 
win, for in a letter to his cousin Mrs. Cowper, he says in a note 
at the bottom, “I am not married;” an intimation that might have 
been enough to discredit report, regarding one in Cowper’s seques- 
tered situation, and which would not have been necessary, had 
not the contrary allegation been both frequent and strong. 

In the succeeding year 1770, Cowper was called from his re- 
tirement and devotions, to hasten to the sick bed of his dying bro- 
ther at Cambridge, who was dangerously afflicted with an impos- 
thume of the liver, attended by an asthma and a dropsy. Cow- 
per remained with him full of unremitting care and affectionate 
solicitude, and although no hope was had of his recovery, he con- 
tinued with him to the moment of the sad catastrophe, employed 
in ardent prayer, and agitated by anxiety for his happiness and 
health. His disorders however were not within the power of me- 
dicine, and he died on the 20th of March, 1770, causing deep and 
insufferable sorrow to Cowper, being a man of extraordinary af- 
fection, extensive learning and untainted virtue. 

The amiability of his temper and the profound variety of his 
erudite acquirements, Cowper has described both in prose aad 
verse, with the feelings of a brother who loved him, and with the 
impartiality of an historian whose attribute is truth. “He was a 
man,” says Cowper, “of a most candid and ingenuous spirit, his 
‘emper remarkably sweet. and in fis behaviour to me he had al- 
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ways manifested an uncommon affection. His outward conduct 
so far as it fell under my notice, or I could learn it by the report 
of others, was perfectly decent and unblamable. There was no. 
thing vicious in any part of his practice, but being of a studious, 
thoughtful turn, he placed his chief delight in the acquisition of 
learning, and made such acquisitions in it, that he had but few ri- 
yals in that of aclassical kind. He was critically skilled in the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages; was beginning to make him. 
self master of the Syriack, and he perfectly understood the French 
and Italian, the latter of which he could speak fluently. Learned 
however as he was, he was easy and cheerful in his conversation, 
and entirely free from the stiffness which is generally contracted 
by men devoted to such pursuits.”” How must every lover of let- 
ters lament that learning like this was not accompanied by the 
slightest genius, or the feeblest creative faculty. 

And in the second book of the Task he has thus drawn his 
learned and amiable brother. 











Thad a brother once— 
Peace to the memory of a man ot worth, 
A man of letters, and of manners too! 
Of manners sweet as virtue always wears, 
When gay good-nature dresses her in smiles. 
He grac’d a college, in which order yet 
Was sacred; and was honour’d, lov’d and wept, 
By more than one, themselves conspicuous there. 


I cite these finished memorials of Cowper’s friend and brother, 
because they exhibit a rare combination of much excellence not 
often found in one individual of the present day, or perhaps of 
any age however perfect. Yet I cannot avoid deploring that such 
a constellation of good qualities, was not increased in lustre and 
effulcence, by the splendid addition of a powerful genius. 

The excessive sensibility of Cowper received a violent shock 
by the death of his brother, a brother whom he had every reason to 
love, venerate and esteem. Besides, he was the last member of 
his domestick family, himself excepted, whom death had not 
snatched away. His father had died in 1756, and although there 
never appears to have been much affection between him and his 
sons, of which it is difficult to conjecture the cause, yet his les 
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still left him in a more lonely situation in the world. He stood 
like a solitary pine, around which the lightning had blasted every 
tree and shattered every trunk, leaving his own head seared, and 
some distant and scattered trees unhurt. For although Cowper 
still had relations of other branches of lis family, yet of those who 
had contributed to heighten the magick charm of the domestick 
circle, none now existed. 

It seems from a letter to his cousin Mrs. Cowper in London, 
that there was a report of his brother’s death having been foretold 
by afortune-teller. But Cowper, though he admits the probabil- 
ity of so simple a circumstance, yet said he could discover no tra- 
ces or memorandum of it amongst the papers of his brother, which 
might show that he regarded it and with great propriety sternly 
repels the insinuation, that it could have had any influence on 
the mind of one, whom he knew to be too pious before his death, 
and too wise during the whole of his life, to admit a superstitious 
belief, that even the credulity of ignorance would have rejected 
with scorn. 

About this time, the son of Mrs. Unwin, who was the cause of 
Cowper’s residence with that amiable woman, was regularly in- 
ducted into the ministry, with the living of Stock, in Essex. And 
being now ill, both Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, visited and remain- 
ed with him for a few days, till he proved to be beyond danger. 
A circumstance which demonstrates how closely the happiness of 
the poet was now interwoven with that of the Unwins; and how 
faithfully he discharged every office which the voice of friendship 
required, or the groans of penury implored. 

Whatever Cowper might owe to the benevolent sentiments and 
friendly conduct of Mr. Newton, he certainly was not indebted 
io his obtrusive and vehement piety, for any portion of additional 
happiness. The mind of Cowper, previous to his acquaintance 
with this minister, was already sufficiently impressed with the 
purest notions of religion. He practised his devotions three 
times a day; was beneficent, charitable, and pious, before he be 
came known to him; doing all the good within his power, and re- 
raining from that evil, which every one may so easily commit. 
He could, therefore, reproach himself with nothing criminal or 
facinorous; and it was both cruel and foolish, to augment the 
pious devotions and religious ferveur of a mind, whose sensibiti- 
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ty was so acute, and whose virtue and religion, were so pure and 
apparent. Yet Mr. Newton desired it, and Cowper accordingly 
composed sivty-eight Hymns; and was only prevented from add. 
ing to the number, as his friend expected, by that dreadful ma. 
lady, into all the horrours of which he was again to be plunged 
by the officious zeal of obtrusive piety. 

His constitutional dejection, thus hastened in its approach, 
and aggravated in its virulence, seems to have commenced steal- 
ing over his mind during the latter part of the year 1770. For 
trom this date, there is a total blank in his epistolary correspon. 
dence, which was almost the only kind of intercourse he had with 
his friends; and no action is mentioned that gave any token of 
a salutary intellect, or of soft and melting affections. 

From this time his morbid despondency continued to gather in 
thick and dark clouds, till in 1773, his faculties were entirely 
ebscured by violent exacerbations of religious depression and des- 
pair; which continued without intermission or abatement for six 
years. During this period he suffered all the horrours of mental 
insanity, as far as it related to wholesome and collected thought; 
for he was completely filled with that constant dread of future 
punishment, or concealed evil, which so frequently attends this 
distemper, without having any reasonable object to inspire ter- 
rour or to threaten torment. 

In Mrs. Unwin, however, he found an affectionate attendant, 
whose vigilance, fortitude and care never remitted, during the 
tedious duration of his malady. She nursed him with maternal 
tenderness, watched over him with anxious solicitude, and prayed 
for his recovery with a fervent spirit. Nor were her prayers un- 
heard, or her care without reward. The glow of mental health 
again began faintly to flush over his pallid understanding, and 
the streak of light which glimmered in his intellect, like the ear- 
liest eastern beam, gradually increased to open day and diffusive 
brilliance. 

Whilst the mind of Cowper yet shot forth but feeble rays 0! 
yeason, and he was incapable either of reading with delight o 
composing with safety, it is said that he expressed a wish to di- 
vert his idle hours by raising a tame Leveret, which his neigh- 
bours no sooner knew, than their affection and respect made them 
emulous to gratify it. He therefore obtained three by their riva! 
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younty, which he took much delight in domesticating, while he 
observed the different dispositions manifested by each. He has 
described one in the third book of the Tusk. 

Little minds will be apt to infer from this trivial amusement of 
our invalid, that he cannot be so great as is generally represent- 
ed, who could employ himself in so lowly an occupation. Let 
not their vanity be elated by so false a conclusion. » Nothing can 
derogate from the dignity of a lofty mind, that is not foolish or 
depraved. And he who is fully conscious of his intellectual 
grandeur, is little solicitous about the dignity of his amusements; 
he is certain that they are innocent, and depends for applause, 
approbation and esteem, upon higher qualities and more resplen- 
dent excellence, than formality or affectation can bestow. 

His illness at this time, caused a vacuity of ten years in his 
correspondence, from 1770 to 1780. 

That this aggravated return of Cowper’s hypochondriack affec- 
tion, was partly caused by his composition of the Hymns which he 
furnished for Mr. Newton, there will be no reason to doubt, when 
we consider that they required an effort of thought sufficient to 
produce extreme irritation,on a mind already trembling with sen- 
sibility and agitated by devotion. In writing these Hymns, every 
laculty was employed, every sentiment was active, and every 
leeling was powerful, that can flow from religious contemplation. 
The subject was of the most abstract kind: difficult for the imagi- 
nation to seize distinctly, and not easier to be imbodied in lan- 
guage, at once remarkable for its elegance and poetry, and con- 
aistent with propriety. What he ardently felt, he must have ex- 
pressed in a glowing manner, and thus have augmented the force 
of his own feelings, by viewing the vigour of his own conceptions, 
which were before, perhaps, too vivid for his tender nerves. Bur- 
‘on composed his Anatomy of Melancholy, to amuse his leisure 
hours and divert or cure the malady that oppressed him: yet he 
0 vigorously exerted his mind and agitated his feelings, that he 
lound himself more horridly afflicted after he had written his 
00k, than he was before he commenced it. 

He now, in 1780, having lost nearly ten years of existence, be- 
340 to recover his former serenity and cheerfulness of mind, and 
sradually to regain his wonted vigour of thought and sprightlines» 
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from Olney to a living in London. But before his departure 
from the former place, he so far got the better of Cowper’s reluct. 
ance to cultivate a new friendship with an unknown person, as to 
induce him to agree to an introduction to the Rev. Mr. Ball, of 
Newport-Pagnell, who soon conciliated the esteem and won the 
confidence of the poet. 

I know not to what motive to ascribe it, but a mistaken notion 
of the invariable benefit resulting from religious zeal, which often 
blinds instead of illuminating its votaries; but every friend of 
Cowper, whose profession was sacred, seems to have inconsi- 
derately struck, with their greatest force, upon the only chord 
that was likely to produce discord in his susceptible mind. For 
Mr. Ball was no sooner grown intimate with Cowper, than he de. 
sired him to translate several spiritual songs from Madam De 
Guyon’s mystical poetry; which although a task much easier than 
composition, yet the subject itself was very adverse to intellec- 
tual health, when too long contemplated, or too intensely consi- 
dered. That no consequence of serious ill flowed from it, was 
providential and fortunate; and to impose it was little bette 
than persecution. ‘The intellect must enjoy moments of relax- 
ation, even in piety and devotion, or its vivacity languishes and 
sinks, and its energy droops and decays. 

The opinions of mankind are mostly inclining to one extreme 
or another; and those of the age in which Cowper flourished, as 
well as the present,seem in regard to religion, to have been carri- 
ed to an excess of spiritual devotion. Perhaps in no subject,aflect- 
ing human happiness, is the golden rule of the Stagirite, that the 
medium constitutes perfection,so true and remarkable, as in that 
of religion; where either too much, or too little piety, for both 
extremes exist, becomes irrational, often ridiculous, and not un- 
frequently deplorably pernicious. Heaven surely never intend- 
ed, that we should render our reason useless, by aspiring to evan- 
gelical natures, and imaginary divine impulses. This is falling 
into the extravagance of the dark ages. To mingle devotion 
with reason, and piety with wisdom; to ect with benevolence, and 
to think as beings dependant on the Creator, will ensure the ex- 
cellence of the human character, without manifesting irrever- 
ence tu the Deity, or the absence of faith in the Saviour of mat: 
kinds 
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Itis related of Cowper, what can be related truly of but very 
few, that the energy of his mind most powerfully operated 
through the force of his feelings; and that his thoughts flowed 
more copiously, and his imagination shed brighter beams of lus- 
tre, when the voice of friendship and affection, prompted his 
song, and suggested the theme that was to employ his fancy. A 
circumstance, which an abstract consideration of the human con- 
stitution, would induce us to suppose not very singular; but 
which i3 found to be extremely rare, in the factitious character, 
so universally prevalent in the world. Hence we discover more 
of genuine feeling and natural sentiment in Cowper’s poetry, 
than of the polish, or the art, which shines throughout the works 
of city wits, who have refined their verse to artful elegance, and 
measured their sentiments by the standard of the time. 

In the spring of 1781, he was busily engaged in making prepa- 
rations, to appear before the werld in the character of a poet: a 
character which he could not reasonably have laid claim to before, 
although he had previously produced many elegant pieces of 
minor importance. But, having written enough te compose a 
volume, during the antecedent winter; a season when his pow- 
ers seem to have expanded with peculiar force and felicity; he 
now determined to make known his abilities, and to promulge 
his pretensions, to the exalted character of a virtuous bard. 

Yet in this determination, he was still guided by his natural 
difidence, and constitutional reserve; and sought to creep quietly 
and unobserved upon the attention of mankind, without making 
a bustle, which might appear dispreportionate to the magnitude 
of his powers. Where others, of a more daring spirit and less 
genius than Cowper, would have bustled in the parade of pre- 
paration, and proclaimed to a thousand friends, and perhaps as 
many foes, the mighty benefit they were about to confer upon the 
world, he with native modesty strove to be concealed, whilst 
his book was undergoing the publick judgment and the critich’s 
scrutiny. 

The method that Cowper pursued, of throwing his productions 
‘nto the world, does not seem to have sprung, from any mean 
opinion of his own ability, or any dread, that his poetick at- 
tempts would be frustrated, by the coldness or neglect they 
vould meet with. He was conscious of the full extent of his 
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own powers; but he was also convinced of their diminutive size. 
when relatively estimated. His comprehensive mind was capa- 
ble of grasping at one view, a complete conception of nature, 
He could perceive both the immensity of the whole, and the mi- 
nute exility of the parts; and estimating himself in the grand 
scale of mankind, of whom myriads abounded, he found that he 
bore the same relation to society, as an atom does to the uni 
verse. 

Cowper’s secrecy in his publication, was not, like Swift’s, the 
effect of pride. He thought less of himself than others did, o 
than he might, without a particle of vanity have thought of him- 
self. This is apparent, from the uncommon celerity, with which 
the rumour of his intended publication spread through London, 
although he had taken the utmost care and precaution to have it 
concealed. 

Of this sudden and unexpected notoriety, his friend Mr. Hil! 
informed him by letter; to which Cowper replies, in a strain of 
acknowledgement, “I am in the press, and it is in vain to deny 
it. But how mysterious is the conveyance of intelligence from 
one end to the other of your great city! Not many days since, 
(except one man, and he but little taller than yourself) all Lon- 
don was ignorant of it; for I do not suppose that the publich 
prints have yet announced the most agreeable tidings, the title- 
page which is the basis of the advertisement, having so lately 
reached the publisher; and now it is known to you, who live a! 
least two miles distant, from my confidant upon the occasion.” 

He still further exhibited the excess of his natural timidity, by 
ushering his book to the world, with a preface, acknowledged to 
be written by his friend Mr, Newton; a novelty in the history o! 
literature, of which Cowper is perhaps the first and only instance. 
Authors who buy or borrow a preface, take care to conceal it. 

That Cowper wrote poetry with more resplendent beauty, and 
greater facility and ease, during the Winter, than any other sea- 
son, refutes a vulgar opinion, generally prevalent, that Spring is 
the most favourable period, for the shoots and flowers of fancy to 
bud and blow. Speaking of the different receptions which his 
work might probably meet with from his friends and the world, 
he observes of the former. “it would be vain to tell them, that! 
wrote my verses in January, for they would immediately reply. 
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why did you not write them in May? A question that might 
puazle a wiser head, than we poets are generally blessed with.” 

He has, however, given a sufficient explication of it in the 
same letter: When T can find no other occupation I think, and 
when I think, I am very apt to do it in rhyme.” ‘To ask Cow- 
per, therefore, or any one else, how he could write poetry in 
Winter. was to ask him, how he could think in January, in pre- 
ference to May? Milton’s Paradise only bloomed in Winter. 

The poems that he now published, except some of the lesser 
pieces, were all written at the suggestion of his friend Mrs. 
Unwin, who upon his recovery from his mental darkness, urgent- 
ly persuaded him to devote his thoughts to the writing of poe- 
try, ina more enlarged way than he had hitherto attempted: and 
suggested the “Progress of Errour,” as one of the subjects with 
which he might begin. He complied with her advice, and pro- 
duced all the chief poems, that still, I believe, occupy the first 
volume of his works. 

In this volume, there are many passages of uncommon excel. 
lence and conspicuous beauty; but many more that are languid, 
heavy and prosaick: and which, on the whole, exhibit Cowper as 
a poet, holding but the second rank among the British Bards. — 
He was now fifty, and perhaps the fire of his imagination had 
tooled with his advancing age. Yet, Cowper can never be over- 
looked or neglected. He has pictured a variety of scenes, that 
other poets scarce ever thought of; and pictured them in a man- 
ner to delight the fancy, and seize upon the affections. What he 
wants in harmony and fire, is partly made up by vigorous 
thoughts, vigorously expressed, and striking images, skilfully 
arrayed. He was deficient in harmony, from having adopted a 
wrong notion of English versification. Yet, he is always moral, 
perhaps too much so, for common readers, and is never, like 
Pope, either obscene or prophane. In this volume, he is some- 
times sprightly, often amusing, and always instructive. But he 
runs too frequently into colloquial diction, and common place 
phraseology. Such appears to me, to be the character of this 
estimable volumez a volume that can never become obscure or 


“orgotten, and which since its publication, has neither been equa!- 
ad nor Surpassed. 
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; This judgment of Cowper as a poet, will not be deemed par. 
tial or hasty, when it is remembered, that perfection in this sub. 
lime art, can only be acquired by an undivided attention of the 
mind, and an incessant practice of composition through life,— 
Cowper wrote at first for amusement. and wrote but seldom.— 
After thirty years had intervened, he again wrote for amusement; 
but finding his writings procured him applause, he quickly made 
them subservient to his ambition. Excellence of the highest de- 
gree, on such terms, could hardly be expected. 

That Cowper was endowed with the highest intellectual facul- 
ties, | am ready to allow, for they excite my admiration; but 
those faculties were not completely moulded to the poet’s form, 
by continued and early practice. Had he purposed to be a poet 
in his youth, and devoted his whole mind to the acquisition of 
requisite knowledge, and the formation of characteristick habi- 
tudes of thought, no one can doubt or deny, but that his natural 
genius would have carried him to the splendid pinnacles of unri- 
valled excellence. 

Success equal to its merit, did not immediately attend on his 
first acknowledged production. ‘This is in part ascribed to the 
austerity of censure, and harshness of reproof, that he has in- 
dulged in, upon many pleasures and amusements, innocent in 
themselves, and free from all ill effects, but the waste of time 
in unprofitable occupation. But he should have remembered, 
that life is a race of happiness; that the business of many, makes 
many idle; and that if we were all wise or all pious, our state 
would be changed and our nature altered; that to allow innocent 
amusement to the idle, is not to encourage, but to prevent vice; 
and that they, who are busy in harmless pleasure, are seldom fit 
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for higher employments. 

Yet the mind and heart of Cowper, were neither contracted 
by prejudice, nor imbittered by bigotry. The lessons and influ- 
ence of visionary, but well meaning enthusiasts, had only cloud- 
ed his judgment and perverted his feelings for the moment— 
When one of his friends, therefore, wrote the following passage 
from the younger Pliny. in a blank leaf of his poems, as contail- 
ing a just delineation of their character, he acknowledged its 
justness, and pleaded guilty to its censure: “Multa tenuiter, 
multa sublimiter. multa venuste. multa tenere. multa dulciters 
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multa cum bile.” Many passages are delicate, many sublime, 
many beautiful, many tender, many sweet, many acrimonivus.” 
Upon reading it, he is said to have made this observation: «The 
jatter part is very true indeed, yes! yes! there are “multa cum 
bile,”” many acrimonious.” 

New prospects of increased happiness now began to loom 
upon the ruffled life of the desponding Cowper. Both his heart 
and his mind, were formed by nature, to impart the pleasures of 
love and affection to others in no common degree, as wel! as to 
dilate with singular joy, by the fond endearments of his friends: 
and a new friendship, of the softest kind, was now to expand 
his heart, warm his sensibility, and augment his happiness. 

The widow of Sir Robert Austen, being on a visit to her sister 
Mrs. Jones, who resided at Clifton, a village about a mile from 
Olney, from which the latter lady often found a cordial admit- 
tance into the retirement of the Poet and his friend, they hap- 
pened to call at a shop in Olney, directly opposite to the residence 
of Mrs. Unwin. Cowper seeing them from his window, his at- 
tention was forcibly arrested, by the interesting aspect of lady 
Austen; and being moved by a strong impulse of affection, he re- 
quested Mrs. Unwin to send over, and invite the ladies to Tea; 
now making the first advances, although extremely reserved, and 
never forward to cultivate anew acquaintance. Lady Austen and 
Mrs. Jones readily complied with the request; but Cowper lin- 
gered some time in his room, wanting resolution to join the com- 
pany, that was invited at his own desire. At length, after a 
great struggle with his timidity he descended to the ladies. and 
having become engaged in an animated conversation with Lady 
Austen, whose sprightly colloquial powers, fastened on his atten- 
tion, and inspirited his mind, he soon became greatly attached 
to her: and when the two fair visitants departed for Clifton, he 
found himself irresistibly impelled to accompany them home. 

This affection quickly grew to an unusual warmth, and emi- 
Rent sincerity; and he was not long in honouring Lady Austen 
with the endearing appellation of Sister nn, which was he 
Christian name, When she returned to London for the Winter, 
he consoled himself for her absence, by addressing her in a Poet- 
ical epistle, which breathes a fervent tenderness at the conclusion, 
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that would induce us to infer, that his heart, was not merely 
touched, by the cool emotions of common friendship: y 
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“Not that I deem, or mean to call 
Friendship a blessing cheap or small; 
But merely to remark that ours, 
Like some of nature’s sweetest flowers, 
Ts Rose from a seed of tiny size, 

i That seem’d to promise no such prize: 
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A transient visit intervening, 

And made almost without a meaning, 
Hardly the effect of inclination, 

Much less of pleasing expectation, 
Produced a friendship then begun, 

That has cemented us in one; 

) And plac’d it in our power to prove, 

¥ By long fidelity and love, 

Be That Solomon has wisely spoken: 

iad “A three-fold chord is not soon broken.” 
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Alluding probably in the last line to his friend Mrs. Unwin, in 
order, perhaps, to soften the meaning of what the Poet might 
‘a have thought, he had too ardently expressed in the sincerity of 
ie his tender feelings. 

From this circumstance, combined with the softness and force 
“Te of Cowper’s feelings, and the fact of most of his friendships be- 
ae 4 ing formed with females, it is reasonable to infer, and the infer- 
ence is corroborated by the testimony of his Biographer Hayley, 
that he was both singularly adapted for, and strongly disposed to 
a i) the marriage state; and that although he loved Lady Austen, yet 
| thinking fifty too great an age, he might for that reason refrain 
from matrimony. Whatever probability there ma y be in this con- 
jecture, for I know nothing of the fact, it is certain, that by not 
entering early into marriage, both the health and happiness of 
Cowper, suffered a violent shock. He was every way formed for the 
tender husband; and it is an indubitable truth, that the mind, as 
well as the body, become impaired and broken, by obstructing 
the fulfilment of the chief desires of the heart. And if Cow- 
aa per’s mental derangement is traced to its source, this in combina- 
a ig tion with other causes, that I have before assigned will be found 

|; to have chiefly produced. or greatly aggravated it. 
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About this time, 1782, he wrote a Poem On Friendship, con- 
sisting of thirty one stanzas, which although comparatively small, 
paragons any of his other productions, being replete with just 
sentiment, exquisite feeling, beautiful images and instructive 
precepts. 

Lady Austen, as soon as Winter had shaken the snow drops 
from his icy locks, and retreated before the approach of Spring, 
hastened again to Clifton, to revive the sinking spirits of the Poet 
bythe beams of her presence, and perhaps to be herself animated, 
by the pleasures of his company. Here she found him disposed 
to hypechondriack dejection, and beneficently exerted the arts of 
friendship to dispel his gathering gloom. She procured for him, 
a portable Printing Press, that he might fill with pleasing amuse- 
ment his vacant hours; and he soon found occasion to employ it in 
her own praise, by printing, another Poetical epistle to her; as 
an extraordinary flood had swelled the Ouse, that runs between 
Clifton and Olney, to so great a height, as to preclude their usual 
visits, and frequent intercourse. 

There is no little similarity, between the morbid affection of 
Cowper’s mind, and his peculiar situation in respect to his female 
friends, and those of Swift, in the like circumstances. His 
letter to Lady Austen which accompanied the above mentioned 
epistle in rhyme, breathes strains as soft and as ardent, as any 
of Swifts to Stella, or to Vanessa. We wait with impatience,” 
he says, “for the departure of this unseasonable flood—We think 
of you, and talk of you, but we can do no more, till the waters 
shall subside. I do not think our correspondence should drop, 
because we are within a mile of each other. It is but an imagi- 
nary approximation, the flood having in reality as effectually 
parted us, as if the British channel rolled between us.” 

“Yours my dear Sister. with Mrs. Unwin’s best love.” 8. 
( To be continued, ) 
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THE CLUB-ROOM. 


BY HORACE DE MONDE, ESQUIRE. 


No. I. 


" lan 9 
Yee amavis coHo.” 


‘‘A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure, critics all are ready made.” 


We found the ladies all assembled to the number of Six, and 
seated around a large table covered with books and the imple- 
ments of writing. Mrs. Sophia arose at our entrance, and 
having presented my two friends to her companions with several 
of whom Mr. Singleton was already acquainted, she resumed her 
seat at the table, and without further ceremony called our atten- 
tion to business. Miss Sempronia Sarcasm, a maiden lady who 
had reaped the experience of two generations, got up and in due 
form proposed «that the meeting should in the first place, pro- 
ceed to the election of a president and secretary, as indispensible 
to the regular transaction of business.” This proposition was 
immediately seconded, and all eyes were turned upon our fair 
hostess, who without the formality of a ballot, was unanimously 
proclaimed president, and inaugurated accordingly. It had bees 
previously settled, that the mover and promoter of the Club 
should be its secretary: this officer, therefore, was chosen with the 
same unanimity as the former. The next thing to be agreed upon 
was an appropriate name. But here all concord was at an end. 
More names were proposed, than there were members presett, 
not ohe of which had more than the single vote of its proposer. 
The ’Squire thought that it ought to be called the Union Club, look- 
ing forward perhaps to some future consequence of such an ass0- 
ciation: but this was objected to, on the ground of its being to 
common a name. Union societies, it was said, were to be found 
in every place; and the term had been so abominably misused, 
that it seemed to have entirely lost its original signification. 
Mrs. Gossamer, a charming widow of thirty, with great modesty 
proposed that it should be called the .Winerva Club: but this met 
with no better fate than the other. The gentlemen insisted that 
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itwould ve enapplicable, as far as they were concerned; and Mrs. 
President was airaid lest it might have too much the appearauce 
gf vaunting. Miss Sempronia next arose and with all the solemn 
dignity 01 a Roman Senator addressed the president as follows: 
«Mrs. President, | have been led to believe, that one of the prin- 
cipal objects of this club was to watch over the morals and man- 
ners of the town, which, it is mortifying to see, are becoming daily 
more and more degenerate and corrupt; and as I can see no rea- 
son why we should not call “things by their right names” (which 
indeed would be the first step towards a reform) “I move that we 
be distinguished by the name of the CensoriousClub,” Miss An- 
va Matilda “hoped that it might be called the Platonick Club.” 

But it would be endless to enumerate the various unsuccessful 
attempts that were made to gain over a majority of the Club, 
which perhaps would have remained to this day without a name, 
but for the fortunate entrance of the Tea Tray in the very height 
of a general uproar. The effect was magical. Several voices cried 
out at once *Suppose we call it the Tea Club” ‘or the Imperial 
Club” said the "Squire. The Chevalier, who until now had re- 
mained silent, respectfully suggested that the title might be still 
further improved by a transposition of the terms; as thus, the Club 
Imperial. This at last met with universal approbation; and the name 
was ordered to be duly recorded. This weighty affair being thus 
happily adjusted, the tea things removed, and harmony once more 
restored, it became necessary to draw up certain rules, by which 
the nature and extent of the duties of the members should be 
clearly defined. As each member had been already fully appri- 
zed of the important objects intended to be accomplished by the 
confederacy; and as all had entered into it with a spirit boldly de- 
termined to defy obstacles, the rules were easil y prescribed, and 
readily assented to. One of these rules banished all formalities, 
except such as were imposed by the rigid :aws of politeness—thus 
the subjects which caine befure us, were discussed rather in the 
form of familiar conversation, than regular debate. 

Though the advantages attending this mode of transacting the 
business of the Club, were great and manifold, yet one very se- 
rious inconvenience was derived from it to the secretary, who 
“as compelled to record the substance of all these conversations. 
Che subjects were sometimes branched into such innumerable 
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ramifications, that it was difficult to trace them to their original 
root. Thus, if love happened to be the subject, we had to run 
over again the race of Apollo and the beautiful Daphne; to re-en. 
ter the Grecian horse, and undergo all the horrours of another 
seige of Troy; or the asp and the cord were brought to our re. 
collection, as sad memorials of the danger of meddling with the 
«little thief that squints.”” Fashion was an exhaustless theme of 
disputation. It not only called forth all the rigour of criticism, 
but it produced also such a display of classical taste and erudi- 
tion, of so profound an acquaintance with the history of nations, 
their manners, customs, productions, manufactures, trades, &c. 
that it would have defied the most sagacious listener, who heard 
only the middle of the argument, to tell whence it sprung, or 
whither it tended. In these excursions of a roving fancy, the 
talents of my friend the ’Squire shone in their brightest and most 
attractive colours. Of every country he had some characteris- 
tick and amusing anecdote, which, whatever were their subjects, 
were seized upon with great avidity by Miss Sempronia, and with 
equal ingenuity applied to the corroboration of her side of the 
arguinent. : 

- The “Squire himself was, in general, perfectly careless of 
his external appearance. Provided he had something to cover 
him from the cold of winter, or shield him from the summer’s 
sun, he was indifferent as to the fashion or texture of his dress. 
Nor was his mind ever so much disengaged as to permit him to ob- 
serve the dress of others. He could talk with man or woman for 
hours together, and not be able to tell, when they separat- 
ed, whether they were clothed in black or white. But he was an 
acute observer of the face and countenance; and would decide 
instantly upon the character, from the physiognomy. [ remen- 
ber once that he called to see me, a few days after I had employ- 
ed a new servant who conducted himself very much to my satis- 
faction, as soon as the door was closed. and before he had seated 
himself, «My dear friend, (said he) why do you keep such a til, 
lain about your house?” You astonish me, my good sir, do you 
know him? “Know him? said he, no: but I never saw villain 
more legibly written in any man’s face.” I smiled incredulously, 
but the event proved the correctness of my friend’s judgment 
No man, young or old, was ever more ardently Gevoted to the 
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fair sex than the “Squire; and, perhaps, no man was ever more 
unsuccessful in his endeavours to produce a certain impression. 
This was strange and unaccountable; for he certainly possessed, 
in a very eminent degree, every requisite quality to sweeten and 
embellish the domestick circle; and time had not been able to 
efface that manly beauty, for which he must have been conspicu- 
ous in his youth. There was none of that apathy in his character, 
which generally renders the company of old people tiresome and 
uncongenial to the young. On the contrary, the ardour of enthu- 
siasm governed all his thoughts and actions. ‘Time had pruned, 
but not blasted, the exuberance of his fancy; and his mind still 
retained its radiant energy, though his locks were silvered. He 
was the very soul of benevolence, alive to every feeling of sym- 
pathy, and ready at all times to sacrifice his own ease for the 
comfort of others. But he was thoughtless as a child, and often 
gave offence where he meant to bring consolation. If he could 
always have executed his intentions, no human creature would 
ever have had cause to complain of him: but as this was not the 
case, he was often the martyr of self-accusation. His politeness 
was of the old school, and was never intermitted, even in fami- 
liar intercourse with his most intimate friends: for he well knew 
that trifles made up half the pleasures, and more than half the 
miseries of human life. For those who know how to estimate in- 
tellectual enjoyments, the company, the conversation, the senti- 
ments of such a man possess irresistible charms. His love for the 
female sex was a part of his natare, which he could no more con- 
trol than he could the circtlation of his blood. And this uni- 
versality of his admiration was, perhaps, the reason why his par- 
ticular attentions were not regarded by those to whom they were 
addressed, as any mark of exclusive devotion. Certain it is, that 
his celibacy was not the effect of choice. 

Miss Semprenia Sarcasm, of whom we have yet but sligthly 
spoken, must now be introduced to the more familiar acquain- 
tance of our readers. She will be found to deserve their respect. if 
she doesnot engage theiraffections. She was the only child, and of 
course the idol, of her parents; and having lost her mother at an 
early age, she might be said to constitute the only happiness of 
her father. Hewasa man of classical education, of retired habits; 
and being ‘possessed of an independent fortune, he devoted him- 
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self exclusively to the education and improvement of his daugh. 
ter. His system of education differed, very widely, from that 
usually pursued in the schools towards either sex: whether it was 
worse or better adapted to the purpose, than the established mode, 
it would be unfair to determine from a solitary example. The 
plan was, perhaps,*more indebted to the relative situation of 
Master and Pupil, than to its intrinsick merits, for success, 
The first book which Mr. Sarcasm placed in the hands of his 
daughter, was Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin tongue. 
From this the little Sempronia learned the Alphabet, in al! the 
variations of Roman and Italick characters; and after becoming 
sufficiently acquainted with this to detect every form of letter, 
wherever found; instead of the usual ab, ba, &c. which form 
the second step to young beginners, she was compelled to find 
out, by her own sagacity, those letters which formed a perfect 
sound in themselves, as well as those combinations of letters 
which gave a sound to the others: thus she was made to compre- 
hend the difference between vowels and consonants, and to spell 
avery letter according to its sound. Before she was t aught to 
read, she could accurately define the distinguishing qualities 
of letters, syllables, words and sentences; and witha foundation 
thus securely laid upon the rock of elementary principles, tle su- 
perstructure was easily and firmly raised. She was kept for 
three years at this Latin grammar, and not permitted during the 
whole of that time to look into any other book, except a Diction- 
ary, to which she was compelled to refer for the signification of 
every word that she did not clearly comprehend. Her father con- 
ceived that by giving her a correct knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage, she could not fail to acquire, at the same time, a perfect 
acquaintance with her own; and that she would be better enabled 
to appreciate the merits of modern authors, by a previous intima- 


cy with the writers of antiquity. At the age of sixteen, she 


was perfect mistress of all that time has left us of the learning 
of Greece and Rome; could dispute with her father on the com- 
parative merits of Demosthenes and Cicero, of Homer and Ho- 
race, of Aischylus and Terence &c. and point out with critical 
correctness the defects of the various systems of philosophy, 
which divided and distracted the students of both countries: but 
sho was wholly ignorant of English literature. This defect, hew- 
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ever, was now to be supplied: and the next two years were de- 
voted to the study of the English p)ilosophers, poets, historians, 
and dramatists. Her secluded mode of life had prevented her 
forming many acquaintances among her own sex, all of whom 
appeared to shrink before her, though she always received them 
with the utmost civility and kindness; and never, by a single 
word attempted to display the superiority of her understanding. 
The conversation of her father, therefore, and the few learned 
friends who occasionally visited him, constituted her only re- 
creation from the austerity of study. 

It had never entered the father’s head, that it was possible for 
his dauchter to be too learned: nor did she ever dream that the 
cultivation of her intellectual powers, would destroy the natural 
effects of her personal charms. But, at the age of twenty, with 
a face and person that might justly be called handsome, and a 
disposition well attempered to the delights of social harmony; she 
fond herself shunned by her own sex as a fearful monster, and 
approached by the other with a ridiculous affectation of timidity, 
which could not fail to inspire disgust and contempt. She did 
not, however, repine at the solitude, to which she was thus con- 
demned. She had drank deeply of the Pierian spring, and knew 
the fountain to be inexhaustible. Her father was nota little vex- 
ed at this perverse effect of his favourite plan. He loved his 
daughter with the most enthusiastick fondness, and was astonish- 
ed that any body could look upon her without admiration. There 
were certainly many fathers who considered her a desirable match 
for their sons: but it was impossible to bring the sons to the same 
way of thinking. In vain it was represented to them, that Miss 
Sarcasm was a notable house-wife, that she attended to al! the 
concerns of the kitchen, was an excellent hand at puddings and 
pies, and a tender nurse in all her father’s fits of the Gout; that 
there was not a cobweb to be seen in her house, not a hole in her 
stockings, nor a single spot of ink on her clothes. The young 
men persisted in asserting that she had too much sense to be good 
for any thing; and she persisted in making daily additions to hei 
stock, by the most assiduous devotion to her books. Behold he: 
then at forty-five still Miss Sempronia! mistress of a large 
fortune, with a town-house and a country-house; aud peither cat, 
parvot. nor monkey in either. 
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The rank which Miss Sarcasm held‘in society, procured her 
admission into many circles where her company was not very ac. 
ceptable. That it was not so, was more the fault of others, than 
of herself. She had some how or other obtained the appellation 
of a cross old maid, and as the world are always more willing to 
listen to the wrong, than to the right side of a story, they never 
took the trouble to inquire into the justice of the character. Mj 
Sempronia, however, had a few friends who knew her better, 
She was universally beloved and respected by the poor, to whom 
her charities flowed in a constant stream of active benevolence. 
She could smile at the frivolous caprices of fashion, but its follies 
and vices never escaped her lash. She could make allowances for 
ignorance, but none for depravity. In her dress, she always con- 
formed sufficiently to the prevailing fashion, to avoid the imputa- 
tion of singularity, but no farther. Indelicacy, in man or 
woman, either in dress, conversation or manners, was sure to 
awaken her keenest censure; and those who had once felt the se- 
verity of her reproof, seldom exposed themselves to a repetition 
of it.—These are some of the characteristicks of the cross old 
maid. "Those who desire to know more of her, will have frequent 
opportunities of gratifying their curiosity by attending to the 
transactions of the Club-Imperial. K, 

( To be continued. ) 




















FOR THE PORTICO. 


THE SWISS TRAVELLER. 
No. I. 


Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida —Honace, 


**Not the tyrant’s threatening brow 
Shakes the firm purpose of his soul.” 


Tue attainment of a difficult object is always subject to ont 
disadvantage. The sinews that were so violently applied to te 
eccasion require relaxation: the apprehension is, the relaxatie? 
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will be too great. ‘The husbandman repairs the ravages of the 
storm with an eye to future danger, and he builds up the tene- 
ments that have been destroyed, with an additional fortification 
oyainst another evilday. A greater circumspection is necessary 
in the construction of governments, where the sum of happiness 
it stake is proportionably gréater, and the charge more responsi- 
ile. Aradical evil increases with the degeneracy of the times, 
and it is difficult to pluck it out without injuring the whole body, 
or tearing with it some valuable part. The smallest blemish may 
become a resting place for the fulcrum of a powerful lever in the 
hands of a strong man, and a factious demagogue. The wisdom 
of ancestors should be assisted by the experience of posterity, 








to provide against these evils, and the whole force of a nation 
cannot be uselessly employed to perfect the design. 

How the principles of the revolution have been fostered and 
improved by the descendants of those who established them, pos- 
terity must judge. ‘The greatest characters and the most impor- 
tant events of the eighteenth century were exhibited here, and 
the admiration of the world consequently has been directed to 
the infant fortunes of the United States. The schemes of one 
great man have been perfected in the sight offall hisenemies, and 
the result has been happiness and peace. When the virtues of 
the nation begin to decline, then will the strength of his wisdom 
be exhibited in its native splendour, and will become the land- 
mark of his greatness: until that day it will be gradually devel- 
oped by circumstances, but the affections of the people will pre- 
vent its being impartially examined. The great bond of Ame- 
rica’s union, was the concentration of attachment in him. On 
him rested a nation’s hopes, and a nation’s love in him could see 
ho faults. When those who have seen him and have been ac- 
(uainted with him, shall have resigned their places in society to 
their representatives, and another generation shall have suc- 
ceeded to these, reflection will be more dispassionate, and admi- 
ration perhaps, more alienated from indigenous greatness. ‘The 
legislators of those days will have a greater torrent of indiffer- 
*nce to oppose, and a less vivid example to animate them to ac- 
tion. The history of America, will then present to the conside- 
ration of the philosopher, a great store of political knowledge. 


‘and the source of much valuable reflection. The care of the 
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present moment should be to decorate that page with splendid 
examples of excellence and virtue, and to shew that the repub- 
lick which now exists, was modified with a pliability to the vices 
of men, a quality of standing unaltered amid the change of cir. 
cumstances, and a capability of more energetick operation than to 
sink under the pressure of any times. Great national precepts 
should be inculcated and delivered from father to son, with the 
earnestness of religion. The characters of the revolution should 
be held up in admiration from age to age, and their virtues should 
be perpetuated by monuments. The first lesson of every parent 
to his offspring, should inculcate pride for his independence, and 
gratitude to the venerable memory of Washington. Maturer 
years should make him intimately acquainted with the history of 
the American hero. He should read of his difficulties and his 
sufferings, and they would never fail to enlist his most ardent 
sympathy. He should contemplate his courage, his disinterested. 
ness, and his magnanimity, and in each he would find all the 
comeliness and dignity of a hero. He should love him as his fa 
ther, and speak of him as the father of his country. Engaged in 
the mighty design, of ushering into existence by a single legisla- 
tive act, the greatest republick in the world, his mind was stamped 
with the same expansive capaciousness of comprehension and 
greatness of enterprise. There was something peculiar in all his 
movements. He bore the talisman that opened the destinies of 
America by a single touch, and men were made heroes under his 
auspices. ‘Ihe nation was awakened at his command, as it were 
by the trumpet of doomsday, and no privation could subdue his 
zeal, no mortification could abate his ardour, no difficulty could 
force him from the steady course he pursued. His soldiers loved 
him as their friend, the nation reverenced him as their protector. 
One loud according voice, proclaimed throughout the land, the 
freedom of America, and Washington first stood forward to con- 
firm with his sword, that renunciation of an unnatural depen- 
dence. Asa pillar of fire, he led on a generous and hardy band 
of patriots, through the night of an eventful war, determined ra- 
ther than yield, to perish in its darkness. Unruffled by do- 
mestick faction, and undismayed by foreign enemies, his pre 
sence was only necessary to subdue the one, and his influence 
to collect a host against the other. He stood like the moun 
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tain oak amid the habitations of the Druids; and the storm only 
pictured his greatness to the soldiers around him. Provident 
and discreet he avoided impending evils, meek and compas- 
sionate, he could feel the distresses of his country, gene- 
rous and brave “inthe heat of battle he could save, and in the 
moment of victory condescend.”’ No one better knew how to 
make advantage of passing occurrences, which to others appeared 
unimportant, but to him were of the highest moment: he used 
them as they were subservient to his grand design, and his dexter- 
ity often made them productive of incalculable good. His condi- 
tion was ambiguous, but these admonished him how toadvance, to 








him they were like the transient gleams of the moon on a tempes- 
tuous night, through the intervals of flitting clouds, which shew to 
the bewildered traveller that the step he had just taken in dark- 
vess, would lead him to the woif’s den or the precipice.—he re- 
garded them and was saved from ruin.—I have been astonished at 
his passive submission to the necessities of his situation, and his 
coolness in providing against them: any other man would have 
sunk under their weight, or have withdrawn from the contest; but 
he seemed to be urged on by a heaven-directed spirit to the fulfil- 
ment of America’s independance, and his eye pierced the bright 
prospects that awaited his country, through the mist that surrond- 
edhim. Hjs spirits were equable and sometimes tinged with the 
gloom of circumstances, but they were never despairing or daunt- 
ed. He always had a resource provided in the most adverse 
tunes, although apparently reduced to extremities.—His greatest 
superiority consisted in his consciousness of well directed virtue 
to the attainment of the noblest end. 

We look with pleasure on the heroes of antiquity. The ex- 
ploits of Scipio, of Hannibal, Fabricius or Regulus produce a 
charm to the imagination, which compels us to acknowledge how 
transcendent were their abilities, and how just the character the 
world has given them, for unimpeachable integrity, consummate 
valour and noble contempt for death. But the splendour that in- 
vests their names is lost in the unassailable dignity ef Washing- 
ton: his efforts were not the hopes of conquest, the malice of 
revenge, the mistaken and obdurate attachment to a delusive 
principle; they were the generous exertions of a mind struggling 
in the most sacred cause, dilated with the sublimity of the un 
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dertaking, impressed with the high approbation of heaven,~ip. 
conceivable—immortal.—For them we felt admiratien, for him, 
reverence. They were dazzling to the eye—he, a model to the 
understanding—they did not fear adversity, he could triump) 
over prosperity. With them the stake was honour—with him, 

"twas justice—‘twas religion. They who love the parade of 
power, will turn away from the simplicity of his fortunes they why 
cannot follow merit, but in the train of success, will be disap. 
pointed with his discomfitures—but with sensible and enlightened 
men, it will be found that the glories of Alexander and the pomp 
of Xerxes will lose all their attractions when they come in con- 

trast with the modest virtue of Washington. 

I reflect with pleasure that I now visit those scenes on which 
he acted; the stage on which he contended for a nation’s glory has 
many attractions for my eyes. It is my desire to seek out the 
corresponding sentiments of the people, to strike upon their pe- 
culiarities, and if possible to instruct myself by their habits, 
their ideas and their virtues.—Although the undertaking be an ar- 
‘luous one, the happiness I may enjoy in finding my warm expec- 
tations gratified, will be a sufficient compensation for the difficul- 
ties I encounter. Much may be said of a nation’s failings 
through envy, and much may be given to a nation’s virtues, bj 
uncontroled prepossessions. ‘The sober mid-way path is obstructed 
often by passion, but oftener by a want of discernment I pray if it 
be not mine to hold the golden mean, that my prejudices may be 
charmed by the happiness of a nation I always admired, and the 
spirit of a people my imagination ever taught me to esteem— 
My expectations perhaps are too fanciful, they have at least the 
credit of being the honest effusions of my heart, and trusting to 
them while 1 draw my picture, [ will remember that inflexible 
virtue is almost exclusively to be found in difficult circumstances, 
and that the generality ef men appear virtuous because they are 
not led inte temptation. ‘This reflection shall be my moderator, 
and when time shall confirm my hopes or justify my fears, I can 
look to it as a sentiment of caution, or an excuse for aegeneracy: 

SIDNEY. 
1 
MICHAEL DE CERVANTES. 

No author has obtained a wider extent of popular fame, in all 

languages, and among every people, than the celebrated w rites 
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of Don Quixote. Cervantes enjoys the peculiar felicity, I may 
cay, the unexampled fortune, of combining the suffrages of every 
variety of character, in his favour. He is not only read by the 
humorous, the witty, and the gay; but he is studied and con- 
sulted, by the dull, the serious, and the austere. ‘The king and 
the counsellor, the peasant, the tradesman, and the gentleman, 
all give a loose to merriment and hilarity, over his fascinating 
page. ‘The magick of his genius, seems to bind every reader in 
the spell of admiration; and by its superiour power, te strip him 
of the faculty of judgment, and the exercise of volition. Other 
productions of wit, give offence, and excite prejudice, by their 
obscenity and looseness. In Don Quixote, the violation of de- 
cency is so skilfully managed, as to bid defiance to censure; and 
to please against every contrary sentiment, and chaste principle. 
The play of his wit is too brisk, to permit the interference of de- 
cency or judgment. It flashes with such rapidity as to throw 
out a continued stream of respendent brightness, that shades in 
obscurity every surrounding blemish! To this, in conjunction 
with other causes, must we ascribe the universal reception, and 
expansive renown, of Cervantes; which render him an object ot 
curiosity, to every lover of wit, and votary of learning. 

Though worthy of the strife, the birth place of Cervantes has 
not been rendered doubtful, by the contention of nations, emu- 
lous of the honour of having given him life. The capital of 
Spain boasts the fame of his birth, which happened in 1549, 
though inferiour cities have laid claim to the honour. He is re- 
presented, ata very early age, as being passionately addicted to 
books; and the propensity of his genius was then manifested, by 
the preference he gave to Novels and Poetry. But the abilities 
of Cervantes were not of a precocious nature. His earlier writ- 
ings fell into oblivien, and procured him no regard! Influenced 
by motives, not now discoverable, unless we suppose him impell- 
ed by poverty and disappointment, he quitted his native country; 
and engaged to serve as a soldicr under the banners of the church. 
[n this occupation, he probably gained a great portion of that 
knowlege of men, and looseness of sentiment, that he afterwards 
80 remarkably displayed in his works, as well asa tinge of that 
wit, satire, and humour, which are the cordial ef camps, the an- 
tilote to danger, and the life of company. 
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However elevated his spirits, or sanguine his temper, he wags 
not suffered to grow presumptuous, by an unvaried career of good 
fortune, or endiess merriment. In the battle of Lepanto, 1571, 
he lost the use of his left hand by the ball of a harquebus: and 
afterwards, while he was probably on his way to Spain, he was 
captured by the Moors; and taken to Algiers, where he remained 
a prisoner upwards of five years. ‘The school of adversity doubt- 
less taught him many salutary lessons, as well as afforded him op- 
portunities to improve, in a knowledge of the heart, and an in. 
sight into the various characters, that present qualities for ridi. 
cule, to an acute observer, and a brilliant wit. 

When he returned to Spain, he relinquished scenes of activity 
for the quietude of reflection, and the retirement of study. To 
apply the powers of his mind to Dramatick Poetry, was to fall by 
accident into the track of life, for which Nature had destined him; 
for both his Novels largely partake of this qnality. Yet it ap- 
pears somewhat inconsistent, to hear of the author of Don Qui- 
xote being engaged in the composition of Tragedies! This, how- 
ever, is only an apparent, not a real contradiction. Cervantes 
has shewn himself as great a master of the pathetick, as of the 
comick strain. His powers were those of a great genius, bound- 
Jess in their excursions, and potent in their energy. Whatever 
he attempted, he could perform: he lost none of his vigour in his 
versatility; but conformed his mind to its task, with that flexible 
nature, that does not evaporate by change. Thus his tragedies, 
as well as comick pieces, are said to have been acted with uncom- 
mon applause; and to have been read, with universal pleasure. 
This is the fortune of a mind, exalted above the common casual- 
ties of lifes privileged to succeed in all he undertakes, and des- 
tined to be immortal in defiance of mischance. Yet some have 
ventured to assert, that his dramatick poetry procured him no 
renown. 

Cervantes was fifty-six, when Don Quixote was first published: 
and from this period we must date his universal fame, and admit 
his pretensions to stupendous genius. ‘The popularity of this 
work diffused his name, his character, and his writings, throug) 
tlte world; and whoever could name a book that he had read, 
mentioned Don Quixote. Those who could not read it, collected 
and treasured its wit. from casual conversation. 
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A singular anecdote of the reigning monarch, very emphati- 
cally expresses the character of this work, and plainly implies 
ihe dangerous complexion of the author’s genius. A student, 
who was perusing a book, on the banks of the river Manzanares, 
being transported with delight, would every few minutes break 
off from reading, and strike his forehead with excessive emotions 
of pleasure. Philip the III, was then in Madrid; and observing 
the student from the balcony of his palace, where he stood view- 
ing the adjacent scene, he was struck with his violent gestures; 
and remarked to some one near him, “ That scholar is either mad, 
or reading Don Quiwvote.”” The latter occupation was the cause 
of his joy; but how far the faculties of the author were remov- 
ed from the former state, it would be difficult to decile. There 
js an incoherent and flighty quality in wit, that frequently bor- 
ders on madness. Imagination may be so predominant, as some- 
times to mingle the two extremes of wit and absurdity; and to 
puzzle the understanding, in assigning them their proper charac- 
ter. This frequently occurs in Don Quixote, independent of the 
deraignment of the hero. A similar effect may be observed in 
Hamlet; and not a little of it appears in the airy sallies of the 
gay Mercutio. 

The cause of his death appears to have been a dropsy. It is 
not extraordinary, to see a brilliant imagination shaking the ter- 
rours of death from the brow of disease. The wit of Cervantes 
still played with a glimmering flame, around his own infirmities; 
and amused his mind while tottering on the brink of the grave. 
Yethe did not exult in hardened insensibility, or manifest an im- 
pious disposition; but was open to the consolation of religion, and 
impressed with a conviction of an hereafter. His wit did not 
render his transition to another world indecorous; it only 
smoothed his passage, by affording a happy solace to his mercu- 
rial spirit, when about to undergo an awful, and an unknown 
change. In the preface to one of his novels, he thus alludes to 
his disease, and anticipates his death: having pictured himself 
as travelling on horseback, and a student overtaking him on the 
road, with whom he commences a conversation, he continues: 
“happening to talk of my illness, the student let me know 
“ny doom, by saying it was a dropsy I had got, the thirst 
“attending which, all the water of the ecean, though it 
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‘were not salt, would not suffice to quench. Therefore, Signor 
“Cervantes, (says he,) you must drink nothing at all, but do not 
“forget to eat; for this alone will recover you, without any other 
‘“physick” «I have been told the same by others,” answered 1, 
«but | can no more forbear tippling, than if I were born to do 
‘nothing else. My life is drawing to an end; and from the daily 
«journal of my pulse, I shall have finished my course by next 
«Sunday at farthest. But adieu, my merry friends, for Iam x0- 
‘ing to dies and I hope to see you ere long, in the other world, 
ésas happy as heart can wish.” 

His spirits did not droop as his malady augmented; and he still 
maintained his wit and hilarity, at the time it proved fatal to his 
life. To keep reflection at a distance, is a certain antidote 
against every fear, though not a refuge from danger. The art is 
a happy one, but difficult to practise; and we must allow Cer- 
vantes all the merit that can flow from the power, of diverting 
his attention from a dreadful object by pleasing images: thougl 
we cannot allot him the praise of fortitude. or the honour of cool 
resignation to the divine decree. ‘There is an obvious difference, 
between being blind to danger, and composed amidst the horrours 
that we behold. 

It is conjectured, that he took the sacrament, as for the last 
time, on the 18th April, 1616; but the succeeding day, he wrote 
a dedication of his novel, of “The Troubles of Persiles and Si- 
gismunda,” to the Count de Lamos. This is a literary curiosity, 
that distinctly portrays the singular complexion of his mind; 
and nothing from the pen of Cervantes can require an excuse for 
its insertion: 

«There is an old ballad, (says he,) which in its day was mucl 
sin vogue, and it began thus: «And now with one foot in the stir- 
crup, &c.’ [could wish this did not fall so pat to my epistle. 
«for I can almost say in the same words, 








“And now with one foot in the stirrup, 
“Setting out for the regions of death, 

“To write this epistle Icheer up, 
“And salute my Lord with my last breath.” 


“Yesterday they gave me the extreme unction, and to day! 
“write this. ‘Time is short, pains increase, hopes diminish: ane 
. 7 . bd }y 

yet for all this I would live a little longer. methinks, not for % 
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«sake of living, but that I might kiss your excellency’s feet; and 
«it ig not impossible but the pleasure of seeing your excellency, 
safe and well in Spain, might make me well too. But, if Lam 
«decreed to die, heaven’s will be done: your excellency will at 
«Jeast give me leave to inform you of this my desire; and like- 
«wise, that you had in me, so zealous and well affected a servant, 
«as was willing to go even beyond death to serve you, if it had 
«been possible for his abilities to equal his sincerity. However, 
«I prophetically rejoice at your excellency’s arrival again in 
“Spain: my heart leaps within me to fancy you shown to one ano- 
«ther by the people, «There goes the Condé De Lamos!’ And it 
“revives my spirits, to see the accomplishment of those hopes, 
«which I have long conceived of your excellency’s perfections. 
“There are still remaining in my soul, certain glimmerings of 
“The Weeks of Garden,’ and of the famous Bernardo. If by 
«good luck, or rather by a miracle, heaven spares my life, your 
“excellency shall see them both, and with them the ‘Second part 
«of Galatea,’ which I know your excellency would not be ill 
“pleased to see. And so I conclude, with my ardent wishes, 
“that the Almighty will preserve your excellency.” 
“Your excellency’s servant, 
“MICHAEL DE CERVANTES.” 

“Madrid, Ap. 19, 1616.” 

Between the date of this epistle, and the following September, 
Cervantes fell a victim to his disease, in his sixty-seventh year, 
leaving his works, as the richest legacy he could bequeath to 
posterity, and a fame equal in splendour, to the heroes of Greece. 

In whatever light we consider the author of Don Quixote, he 
appears an extraordinary character, every way entitled to admi- 
ration and.esteem. As a writer, he is chiefly to be estimated, in 
the department of Romance, in which the powers of his mind 
were assisted by the force of inclination, and perfected by the 
pleasure experienced in the performance. Judged by the princi- 
ples of criticism, or the impartial feelings of genuine taste, he 
possesses regal claims to high superiority, in this branch of writ- 
ing. The splendour of his genius shines unrivalled, in all that 
mvention can suggest, judgment arrange, or imagination embel- 
Hish, The conception of his plans is complete, and their execu- 
‘ton, of an excellence, that exceeds the stretch of rivalry, or the 
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efforts of imitation. He omits nothing, that can add to heanty; 
‘and he omits all, that could load his page with useless redun. 
dance, or disfigure it by inelegant episodes. ‘To these qualities 
of supreme perfection, he adds others of rare occurrence, equally 
estimable. The unskilfulness of his art, never outrages the pro. 
priety of nature; nothing is forced to produce a catastrophe; no- 
thing extraneous is introduced, to heighten the effect of an inci- 
dent, or increase the interest of a scene. Whatever occurs 
seems a natural consequence, wrought by natural means; and yet 
he produces impressions on the mind of the reader, similar to 
those which attend monstrous scenes, and surprising prodigies, 
Here is the commanding magick of his genius; he performs al] 
that fancy can picture, and satisfies the mind, by the fulness of 
pleasure. 

Endued with such faculties, he has only failed asa great poet, 
{for he will always appear a respectable one,) from the bad taste 
of the age, in which he flourished. To give pastoral poetry a 
pleasing form, is always difficult. Although the age of Cervan- 
tes delighted in this ungrateful species of poetry, yet neither 
their taste, nor their habitudes of thought, were favourable to its 
excellence. The extravagances of chivalry mingled in their 
amusements, and tainted their fancies. Nor was the poet to- 
tally free from the folly, whose excess he so potently ridicules. 
Thus influenced by the manners of the age, and biased by the 
prejudices of education, he naturally failed to excel in a species 
of writing, that requires a strict adherence to natural sentiment, 
real incidents, and genuine passions. 

Ithas been the fortune of few writers, to unite valour with wit. 
Cervantes presents a remarkable example of their happy combina- 
tion. In the field of battle, he is represented as having been emi- 
nently brave; in the prison of servitude, he was wantonly intre- 
pid, and foolishly daring. The Algerines were successively pro- 
voked, by his repeated attempts to escape, and confounded by 
his superiour disregard of danger, and contempt of death. Per- 
haps he owed the preservation of his life, to the little value im 
which he seemed to hold it. It is the policy of savages, not to 
grant under any terms, what seems to be desired with eagerness. 
How he escaped punishment, it is more difficult to tell; unless 
his impatience of siavery impressed them with an idea of his 
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greatness; and by appealing to their predominant passion, an 
insatiable thirst of gold, induced them to treat him with mode- 
ration and clemency. After all, there is so much of personal in- 
fluence, involved in every case of individual exemption from ge- 
neral evils inflicted on captives, that it is impossible to conjec- 
ture the motives, that led to his good fortune! Of this we are cer- 
tain, that he possessed an i itrepid spirit, an elevated soul, an as- 
piring temper, and a humane heart. 

With all his genius and his fame, Cervantes was doomed to ex- 
perience the common fate of distinguished authors. He was dis- 
tressed by poverty, and harassed by debt. The royal hand was 
closed to the necessities of wit and learning; while many an 
empty coxcomb strutted in the glitter of unmerited bounty. Mu- 
nilficence always shrinks before the merits of genius; as if man- 
kind were afraid to encourage the greatness, which they admire, 
or unwilling to reward the genius that they envy. Cervantes 
lived by the sale of his works, in the marriage state; and how- 
ever miserable penury may sometimes have made him, he seems 
to have lived a life of honour, and of virtue; applauded for his 
Writings, admired for his wit, and esteemed for his integrity. 

In the following picture of his person, in the Preface to his 
Novels, he is said to have described himself, without any of the 
misrepresentations of vanity, or the ostentation of pride. “He 
‘whom thou seest here, with a sharp aquiline visage, brown ches- 
“nut coloured hair, his forehead smooth and free from wrinkles; 
“his eyes brisk and cheerful; his nose somewhat hookish, but well 
“proportioned; his beard silver-coloured, which twenty years ago 
“was gold; his mustachios large; his mouth little, his teeth neith- 
“er small nor big, in number only six, in bad condition and 
“worse ranged, for they have no correspondence with each other; 
his body middle sized; his complexion lively, rather fair than 
“swarthy; somewhat thick in the shoulders; and not very light of 
“foot: this I say, is the effigies of the author of ‘Galatea’, and of 
* Don Quixote de la Mancha.’ ” N. 
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NATIONAL DELUSION. 
Amoxe the numerous passions, that cloud the understanding, 
pervert the judgment, and taint the fancy, that of national pride 
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is not the least powerful, nor the least pernicious, when admitted 
upon subjects of speculation, or events of history. As the Spring 
of publick virtue in political stations, no sentiment, or affection, 
is more worthy of culture, or more entitled to applause. But 
when it infects the imagination of the author, and creates a thou. 
sand visionary objects for the purpose of exalting his native land, 
above the countries of the earth, at the cost of truth and the 
smile of ridicule, its object is injurious and its influence is unrea. 
sonable. Led by the magick of this pleasing infatuation, the 
closet patriot exults with the swelling crest of a Ceesar, in the 
unreal glories he confers upon his natal climes while reason, 
truth, and history, are outraged and violated, to pay the unjust 
tribute of renown, and supply embellishments to a diseased ima- 
gination. It is this passion whose violence has rendered the 
birth place of Homer doubtful; and caused the nations of anti- 
quity, to boast of the fabulous honors of divine descent. But it 
is also to this passion that we owe most of those delightful fictions 
of classick beauty, that fill us with admiration and agitate us 
with rapture; that by turns impart pleasure and instruction, and 
excite merriment and refleciion. While we admit, therefore, 
that like all delusions, this one is inimical to truth, we must also 
confess in the same breath, that it is productive of happiness and 
joy, and sigh for the loss, while we aim at the destruction of the 
fascinating phantom. 

To see the slumbers of dulness disturbed by the dreams of ab- 
surdity is never surprising, though it is always painful to be trou- 
bled by their recital. But to view the infatuations of genius, 
turning the lance of its sagacity against its own excellence and 
fame, inspires pity, mingled with veneration and concern. It 
rouses emotions of regret and wonder, similar to those with 
which we contemplate the crumbling walls of a majestick edifice, 
the height of whose towers overpowers the strength of the foun- 
dation, and lays the noble pile prostrate in ruins. 

It is hardly credible, and yet it is past denial or controversy. 
that a Swedish Professor in a learned University, should ascribe 
the united glories of the classick world, and the chosen people, to 
his own clime; and seriously imagine the most revolting incot 
sistencies, that a morbid fancy could picture or create. ‘This 
Professor was Olaus Rudbeck, of the University of Upsal..... 
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«Whatever is celebrated either in history or fable, says Gibbon, 
«this zealous patriot ascribes to his country. From Sweden 
«(which formed so considerable a part of ancient Germany) the 
«Greeks themselves derived their alphabetical characters, their 
«astronomy, and their religion. Of that delightful region (for 
«such it appeared to the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, 
«the country of the Hyperboreans, the gardens of the Hesperides, 
«the fortunate [slands, and even the Elysian Fields, were all but 
«faint and imperfect transcripts. <A clime so profusely favour- 
«ed by Nature, could not remain desert after the flood. The 
«learned Rudbeck allows the family of Noah a few years to mul- 
“tiply from eight to about twenty thousand persons. He then 
«disperses them into small colonies to replenish the earth, and to 
“propagate the human species. The German or Swedish de- 
“tachment (which marched, if I am not mistaken, under the com- 
“mand of Askenaz the son of Gomer, the son of Japhet) distin- 
“guished itself by a more than common diligence in the prosecu- 
“tion of this great work. The northern hive cast its swarms 
“over the greatest part of Europe, Africa, and Asia; and (to use 
“the author’s metaphor) the blood circulated from the extremities 
“to the heart.”’ 

Now whether Rudbeck was possessed of that charm of patriot - 
ism, that lulls the understanding asleep, and gives up every ab- 
surdity to the sole command of imagination; whether he was dis- 
ordered in the faculties of his mind; or whether prompted by a 
jealous concern for the honour of his country, he only intended 
to wipe off the aspersion thrown upon it by the conjecture of Vaci - 
tus, who conceives the inhabitants to be the spontaneous produc- 
tion of the earth, it is not diffiult to decide. ‘The first supposi- 
tion seems most reasonable. The cause is fully competent to 
produce such an effect; and the analogy of innumerable instan 
ces besides, gives it so strong a colour of probability, as ap- 
proaches near to certainty, and effects of conviction. Yet of 
what strange and incoherent materials must the mind of Rudbeck 
‘ave been composed! Can any theory reduce such absurdity to 
the operation of a single, or even a combination of passions? The 
‘ove of country is one emotion; the vanity of patriotism another. 
But who could promise himself either honour or renown, recom- 
pense or respect for an excess of credulitv. and the pronagation 
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of a fiction that would have disgraced a child, and have met with 
universal contempt in an enlightened age. But we may pardon 
the harmless folly of Rudbeck, when we can be persuaded to ever. 
look the criminal frauds practised and imposed by less amiable 
men of inferiour learning, and more imperfect virtue. The cha. 
racter of an age may justly plead the forgiveness of an author, and 
though we may smile at the infatuation of his mind, we must 
heave asigh of pity mixed witha sensation of scorn and contempt 
for the degeneracy of mankind, and the tyranny of ignorance at 
that particular period. 

The states of Greece all derived honour and dignity from the 
siege of Troy; as it afforded an endless source of national origin 
to the fancies of their poets, and the passions of their patriots. 
Of the fallacy of these pretensions in general, every scholar is con- 
vinced. ‘To the vanity and enthusiasm that dictated the sugges- 
tion, every liberal mind is tolerant, and every votary of genius 
considers himself indebted. ‘The crime brings with it the only 
palliation that could be admitted; incomparable eloquence, poet- 
ick perfection and sublime images. The beauty of fancy is more 
than an equivalent for the deformity of reason, and the severity 
of judgment melts beforethe charms of genius, till it riots in de- 
light, and submits in admiration. 

‘To excuse or recommend the same illusion in aden times, all 
these accidental embel:ishments are wanting. ‘To trace the on- 
gin of nations from the dispersion of mankind at the tower of Ba- 
bel, is to fullow a meteor only to be immersed in errour, and lost 
in a wilderness. No pleasure compensates the toil! No certainty 
concludes the investigation. ‘The efforts of imagination are 
shackled by the singleuess of the fact, and the necessity of observ- 
ing historick coolness in probable reasoning. Enthusiam does 
not light by its torch the path of research. After the question i 
settled, in the fancy of the theorist, (for it is impossible to de- 
cide it in the estimation of reason) what benefit, honour or advan- 
tage results from the task? No higher honour can attend our de- 
scent from one more than from another of the sons of Noab. 
Could the Irish prove the giant Partholanus who was the eighth 
in descent from the preserver of men, to be the founder of their 
ingenious nation, where would be their accession of honour, their 
increase of glory, or their title to fame? Can history display his 
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character, and record his achievements? ‘The fancy of fable can- 
not reach toa distinct conception of character so remote, or exhi- 
pit a field for the exercise of his virtues or genius. Who can 
view the giant Partholanus as the founder ofa kingdom, without 
feeling a propensity to ridicule, and indulging in sentiments of 
contempt? Who can contemplate a nation established by Ulysses, 
though but a lezend or a fable, without sentiments of veneratica 








_ and respect? The former is an undistinguished individual invest- 


ed by the fancy of credulity with gigantick dimensions, but des- 
titute of those nobler qualities of mind, that elevate the charac- 
‘er to immortal distinction and renown. — In the latter we bow 
to the supremacy of genius that combines every superiour accom- 
plishment and splendid virtue, to be connected with whom may 
justly entitle the most undeserving to celebrity, consideration and 
esteem. 

Respecting the founder of our own country, we naturally feel 
little curiosity. The excursions of fancy, and the progress of 
reason, are checked and damped by a variety of circumstances. 
We can claim no affinity to the aboriginal Indians, who possess 
the exclusive honours, which the glory of their first father trans- 
mitted to succeeding generations. The bar of impossibility, the 
crime of injustice and the pride of civility and refinement, hinder 
us from attempting to grasp at the shadow of their original settle. 
ment. Where history does not exist, and tradition daily expires, 
the chance of rational certainty is too small to fix attention, or 
inspire us to research. We therefore leave the Indians in their 
uatural state of impenctrable obscurity; satisfied that no toil can 
restore the faded images of time, and conscious, that whatever 
may be their origin, its honours can reflect no lustre upon an emi- 
rated people of civilized Europe. Iam aware of the attempts 
‘! Dr. Robertson on this subject; but must oppose the inconclu- 
‘iveness of his reasoning in vindication of my scepticism. 

A nobler aim invites our exertions, and a securer method of at- 
‘uning veneration and fame, allures us from visionary pursuits to 
‘ibstantial labours. We can derive no adventitious renown from 
‘ie greatness of our forefathers. The splendour of our name is 
yet veiled in the shadows of futurity; and it rests on our own ef- 
orts to procure an illustrious dignity of national character, that 
‘ull inspire respect, and elicit applause in defiance of envy pre 
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judice and slander. To accomplish this, however, we must de. 
spise the idle dreams of the antiquary, and explore the future, ip. 
stead of retracing the past. The’fields of improvement are spread 
before us; by advancing we shall discover unknown beauties, 
gain valuable domains, and invent aids to happiness and wisdom. 
kt is then in the fulness of conquest, when flushed with success, 
that we may boast without pride, and display our treasures with- 
out vanity. It is then, that national delusion must give place to 
general knowledge; and our pretensions to fame may defy the ob- 
jections of philosophy and the sneers of ignorance. P. 
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Errours of Montesquieu. 


In his Esprit des Loia, Montesquieu observes that the estai- 
lishment of a Vizier is a fundamental law in all despotick states. 
Constantine, who was something more than a despot, had no 
grand Vizier. Louis XIV was despotick, and had no prime mi- 
nister. There is nothing like a Vizier in China, which the author 
regards as a despotick empire. The Czar Peter I. had none, 
and who was more of a despot? The Turk Amurat IL. had ne 
Vizier; nor had Gengis-Kan. 
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Ile says that the laws of Venice prohibit the nobles from enga- 
ging in commerce. Peruta in his history of Venice says “the 
ancient founders of our republick, and our legislators, took 
great pains, to exercise us in voyages, and in the traffick of the 
sea. The first nobility were in the habit of navigating, both fo 
the sake of commerce and instruction.” Sagredo says the same 
thing. 


In the same work he makes Diodorus say that the Cartha- 
genians found so much silver inthe Pyrenees that they forged 
anchors of it for their vessels. He cites the siath book of Dio- 
‘dorus: but there happens to be no sixth book. In the fifth, Dic 
dorus speaks of the Phenicians and not of the Carthagenians. 
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It is said of Peter Corneille, the father of the French stage, 
that whenever he made his appearance at the theatre, the audience 
rose and clapped hands. Voltaire doubts the truth of this story— 
perhaps because he never received similar demonstrations of their 
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Burton in his Anatomy of melancholy has thus humorously 
described love by antitheses—.4mor melle et felle est faecundissi- 
mus, gustum dat dulcem et amarum-——Suavis amaricius, dolentia 
lelectabilis, hilare tormentum. 

Erudition (says a celebrated writer) is a mixture of good and 
bad things, contradictory frequently to each other, which burden 
the memory at the expense of common sense, and render letter- 
ed men great in minute things, and very little in great ones. 





D'Israeliin his “Calamities of authors” relates of Dr. Edmund 
Castell, that he had so completely devoted himself to the study 
of the Oriental languages, as entirely to forget his own; being 
scarcely able to spell a word! 

What a noble instance of the prevalence of patriotism and 
good sense over an ambitious love of fame, is afforded by Cecrops, 
i the change which he made in the name of the country, founded 
by himself, from Cecropia to Athens. He is supposed to have 
lived about 180 years from the flood. 





The innoxious power of raillery when directed against Religion 
s thus elegantly and forcibly expressed by Cumberland: “enthu- 
‘asm, superstition and hypocrisy may give occasion for raillery 
but against pure Religion, the wit of the blasphemer carries no 
edge; the weapon when struck upon that .shield, shivers in the 
— hand; the point flies back upon his breast and plunges to 
iis heart.” 





Itis remarkable that the first statues that were moulded by the 
Athenians in Brass, were those of the twe assassins of Hipparchus 
the Archer, Harmodius and .fristogiton. A singular good for- 
“ne to these scoundrels, who, instead of being executed as they 
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deserved to be, for the assassination of a man to whom our liter. 
ature is so much indebted, had publick honours decreed to them, 
and were rendered immortal by law, us the deliverers of their 
country. 
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How beautiful is the following apustrophe of the poet Philemon 

in his comedy of the Ignifer. 
«Now by the Gods it is not in the power 
Of painting, or of sculpture, to express 
Aught so divine as the fair form of Truth! 
The creatures of their art may catch the eye, 
But her sweet nature captivates the soul.” 

Of all the various contrivances which have been adopted for 
conveying secret intelligence, none could be more artful, or les 
liable to detection, than that mentioned by Herodotus, as practis- 
ed by Hystiseus. While the latter was at the Persian court,lie 
had occasion to communicate some secret intelligence to Aristag- 
oras in Greece, and having a servant affected with diseased eves, 
he pretended that it was necessary to have his hair shaved and his 
head scarified: in performing this operation, Hystieeus imprinted 








his secret intention upon the servants head, and kept him confin- 
ed until the hair grew. He then sent him to Aristagoras under 
pretence of perfecting the cure: who, when the man arrived, re- 
peated the shaving, and thus obtained the secret information. 


«What is the benefit of reading?” said Louis XTV to the Duke 
of Vivonne, who was plump and fresh coloured. “Reading, Su, 
(replied the Duke) has a like effect upon the mind, that your ma- 
jesty’s partridges have upon my cheeks.” 


‘The following humorous description of George Faulkner, * 
given by Cumberland in his memoirs of himself. 


‘Il had more than once the amusement of dining at the house of 
that most singular being George Faulkner, where J found myself 
in a company so miscellaneouslv and whimsically classed. tha! 
it looked more like a “ortuitous concourse of oddities, jumbled 
gether from all ranks, orders and descriptions, than the effect of 
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invitation and design. Description must fall short in the attempt 
to conver any sketch of that eccentric being, to those who have 


not read of hin ia the notes of Johnson, or seen him in the mi- 
mickry of Foote, who in his portraits of Faulkner found the only 


sitter, whom ‘us extravagant pencil could not caricature; for he 
had a solemn intrepidity of egotism, and a daring contempt of ab- 
surdity that fairly outfaced imitation, and like Garrick’s ode on 


Shakspeare, which Johnson said “deed criticism,” so did George 


in the original spirit of his own bufoonery defy caricature. lle 


never deigned to jo'n in the laugh he had raised, nor seemed to 
have a feeling for the ridicule he had provoked: at he same time 
that he was pre-eminentiy and by preference the butt and buffoon 


of the company: he could find openings and opportunities for hits 


of retaliation. which were such left-handed thrusts as few could 


parry: nobody could foresee where they would fall; nobody of 


course was forearmed. and as there was in his calculation but one su- 


pereminent ¢ haracter in the kingdom of Ireland, and he the print. 


er of the Dublin Journal, rank was no shield against George’s ar- 


rows, Which flew where he listed, and fixed or missed as chance 


directed, he cared not about consequences. He gave good meat 


and excellent claretin abundance; I sate at his table once from 


dinner till two in the morning, whilst George swallowed immense 


petations with one solitary sodden strawberry at the bottom of 


the glass, which he said was recommended to him by bis doctor 


for its cooling properties. 


He never lost his recollection or equi- 


librium the whole time and was in excellent foolery; it was a sin- 


gular coincidence, that there was a person in company, who had 


received his reprieve at the gallows, and the very judge who had 


passed sentence of death upon him. This did not in the least dis- 


turd the harmony of the society, nor embarrass any human crea- 
ture present. All went off perfectly smooth, and George advert- 
ing to an original portrait of Dean Swift, which hung in the room, 
told us an abundance of excellent and interesting anecdotes of 
the Dean and himself with minute precision and an importance 
irresistibly ludicrous. There was also a portrait of his late lady 
Mrs. Faulkner, which made the painter or George a liar, for it was 


lrightfully ugly, whilst he swore she was the most divine object in 
creation. In the mean time he took credit to himself for a few 


‘eviatiogs in point of gallantry, and asserts that he broke his leg 
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in flying from the fury of an enraged husband, whilst Foote con. 
stantly asserted that he fell down an area with a tray of meat 
upon his shoulder, when he was journeyman to a butcher. I be. 
lieve neither of them spoke the truth. George prosecuted Foote 
for lampooning him on the stage of Dublin; his counsel the prime 
sergeant compared him to Socrates, and his libeller to Aristopha. 
nes; this I believe was all that George got by his course of law; 
but he was told he had the best of the bargain in the comparism 
and sate down contented under the shadow of his laurels. In pro- 
cess of time he became an alderman; I paid my court to him in 
that character, but I thought he was rather marred than mended 
by his dignity. George grew grave and sentimental, and senti- 
ment and gravity sate as ill upon George, as a gown and a square 
cap would upon a monkey.’ 








REPOSITORY. 


FOR THE PORTICO..-.-ORIGINAL POETRY. 


{We are delighted to recognize in our correspondent “D,” an old and valued 
friend, with whom it will always give us pleasure to hold communion] 


— 


Lines on the late Miss Elizabeth Smith, written at night, Dec. 
20th, 1815. 


Is hush’d that Lyre so oft inspired? 
Its tones for ever pass’d away? 

Is that fair form, by genius fired, 
Condemn’d so soon to cold decay? 


Alas! e’en now, the night winds sweep 
The spot where silent rests her head, 
And sigh along the grassy heap, 
Which marks her cold, her lonely bed. 


But pensive oft shall virtues friend 
Approach, in tears, her simple tomb, 
And genius o’er her ashes bend, 
To mourn a sister’s early doom 
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To cull the flow’rs of ancient lore, 

Hold converse with th’ illustrious dead, 
The paths of science to explore, 

As fancy, taste, or judgment led. 


Or pensive muse in woodland shade, 
Or climb at eve the breezy steep, 
To view the distant mountains fade, 
And watch the landscape sink to sleep. 


These were her sweetest pleasures heres 
On these her spirit lovw’d to dwell; 

On these, to genius eft teo dear! 
Alas! she felt its force too well. 


Her bosom felt the sacred flame, 
To human nature seldom given; 
Too bright alas! for mortal frame, 


Her gentle spirit fled to heaven. D. 
Selected Poetry. 


{The following beautiful little song is copied from a volume of Danish and 
Norwegian Melodies, lately translated and published in London: but 
though published in that collection, it is itself an original production of 
Mr. Walker.] 


Canute and Ellen. 


Tue pole-star of love was just peeping, 

And the leaves of the forest were sleeping, 

When thus beneath a green oak’s shade 
Young Canute said: 


“Wilt thou go, my English love! 
The gloomy waves above, 
A Norseman’s faith to prove? 


Wilt thou quit the green vales of thy birth, love, 


And dwell in a far foreign earth, love?’ 


> 


She clung to the bosom that press’d her, 
She smil’d on the lips that caress’d her, 
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And thus beneath the green oak’s shade, 

Young Ellen said: 





«Dear is the land of my birth, 

Tis the pearl and pride of earth, 

But thy love is fairer worth! 
And the mighty waves threat with their spray, dear, 
But true love is mightier than they, dear!” 
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The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn. 


Dormi Jesu! mater ridet, 
Que tam dulcem somnum videt, 
Dormi Jesu! blandule! 
Si non dormis, mater plorat, 
Inter fila cantans orat, 
Blandi, veni, somnule! 


— 


( Translation.) 





Sleep sweet babe, my cares beguiling, 

Mother sits beside thee smiling; 
Sleep my darling tenderly; 

If thou sleep not, mother mourneth, 

Singing as her wheel she turneth, 
Come soft slumber balmily! 








Best cure for Trouble. 


Ben Brisk a philosopher was, 
In the genuine sense of the word: 

And he held that repining, whatever the cause, 
Was unmanly, and weak, and absurd. 


When Mat Mope was assaulted by trouble, 
Though in morals as pure as a vestal: 

He sigh’d and exclaim’d, “Life's a bubble!” 
Then blew it away with a pisiol! 
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Tom Tipple, when Trouble intruded, 
And his fortune and credit were sunk; 
By a too common terror deluded, 
Drowu'd Trouble, and made himself drunk! 


But Ben has a way of his own, 
Whien grievances made him uneasy: 
He bade the blue devils begone! 
Braved trouble and made himself—busy! 


When sorrow embitters our days, 

And poisons each source of enjoyment: 
The surest specific, he says, 

For trouble and grief, is—employment! 


—__ 


The susceptible mind. 


Hast thou seen the Mimosa within its soft cell, 
All shrinking and suffering stand, 

And draw in its tendrils, and fold its young leaves, 
From the touch of the tenderest hand? 


Hast thou seen the young Aspen that trembles and sighs, 
( On the breath of the lingering wind? 

Oh! these are but emblems, imperfect and faint, 

Of the shrinking and sensitive mind. 


s Regard due to the feelings of others. 


Tuene is a plant that in its cell, 
All trembling seems to stand, 

And bend its stalk, and fold its leaves, 
From each approaching hand. 


pemerteat toe 


And thus there is a conscious nerve, 
Within the human breast, 

That from the ras' er careless hand. 

Shrinks, and retires—distrest. 
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The pressure rude, the touch severe 
Will raise within the mind, 
A nameless thrill, a secret tear, 
A torture undefin’d. 











0 you, who are by nature form’d, 
Each thought refin’d to know, 

Repress the word, the glance, that wakes 
That trembling nerve to woe. 


And be it still your joy to raise 
The trembler from the shade, 
To bind the broken, and to heal 
The wounds you never made. 


When e’er you see a feeling mind 
Oh, let this care begin, 

And though the cell be rude or low, 
Respect the guest within. 
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An Emblem. 


I’ve seen a drop of morning dew 
Like some fair gem serene, 

That sparkled on a verdant bough, 
All clad in summer green. 
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The rising sun absorb’d the tear, 
And drank it as it shone; 

The winds of winter cleft the bough, 
It moulder’d and was gone. 
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The drop of dew is like the bloom 
And morning of our span; 
The bough that wither’d in the blast 
Is like the life of man. 
—_—_—_— 


(cy Our readers are requested to correct an errour which occurs in pag 
191, nineteenth line from the hottom, where they will find “ Anexandrin 
for Alexandrine. 
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